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O SEE is a preternatural effort 

no less than the automatic operation 
of a natural law. Jules Romains’ theory 
of eyeless sight involves vision by means 
of other organs than the eyes, even by the 
pores of the skin. In The Body’s Rapture, 
Romains’ novel, the hero, a ship’s officer 
very much in love, begins to hallucinate 
his wife’s image in his cabin while away 
on his voyages. The novelist’s speculation 
is that these hallucinations are not neces- 
sarily a supernatural phenomenon, but 
issue merely from an intense desire to see 
an absent object. If this “preternatural” 
type of vision were a fact, it would seem 
to validate the ancient theory of the astral 
light, which is believed today by some 
theosophical groups to act as a photo- 
graphic plate extending infinitely through 
space. Thus, the image of the sailor’s wife 
might have been registered on the astral 
light, and through the husband’s intense 
desire, his eyes were enabled to see her 
“astral photograph.” Romains takes a 
rationalistic view of the phenomenon—a 
view opposed to the religious-magical 
view of poetry that hallucination—or 
vision of imaginary objects—is a violent 
and creative form of pathology, as with 
saints, poets, or madmen. 

The moral implication of Romains’ 
thesis of preternatural vision goes beyond 
the conscious erotic desire of an indivi- 

-dual. In regard to clinical investigation, 
there exists no specific way of knowing 
whether the pathological imagining of the 
affected subject be the result of his active 
desire, and thus projects the desire of his 
own mind or body, or whether momen- 
tarily his peculiar condition renders his 
sight hypersensitive to usually unseen 
emanations from some objective source, 
as might be the case with Romains’ sailor. 


As Romains indicates, the philosophic 
tendency in this speculative situation 
would be to emphasize as the source of 
hallucination, not fear or unconscious de- 
sire, but conscious eroticism. The aspect 
of love between the ship’s officer and his 
wife is its conversion of the romantic ideal 
into the classical ideal—into an ideal of 
love. In this sense, it is to be valued as a 
radical form of spiritual collaboration. 
Without his wife’s intense love, the sail- 
or’s experience might have been impos- 
sible. It may be that (although at this 
time such an experience must have an 
enveloping air of mysticism) the woman’s 
desire was necessary to force the path of 
her image through space, and thus it was 
only through the interaction of wifely and 
husbandly desires that the necessary 
“light” was created to register her image 
on the atmosphere in the ship’s cabin. 

The theory of eyeless sight involves 
speculation about the previous existence 
of other organs of vision. This conspicu- 
ously anti-Darwinian idea would posit 


that the suspicion one may have of being 
able “to see blindfold” is the result of the 
racial memory of having actually seen 
with other organs than the eyes. Thus, 
some part or parts of our bodies may be 
vestigial organs of vision: and yet any 
racial memory of an organ or organs of 
vision constitutes memory of only the 
means of seeing, not of what might have 
been seen. The past as memory necessarily 
becomes inner sight, and the imagination 
combines not only things seen once, and 
things seeable now, but things that might 
be seen. The imagination may be called 
the abstract, all-seeing organ of vision. In 
analyzing it, we do not always know how 
far objective reality may be discovered 
as corresponding with it, nor can we al- 
ways scientifically allocate in time and 
space the sources of the elements em- 
ployed by the imagination. For instance, 
Surrealists believe that their surreal visions 
will some day be realized on the plane 
of concrete reality. 


Skilled imaginative vision—the vision 
of art—has ambiguities peculiar to itself. 
Paul Valéry has said that most people 
see with the eye of the dictionary rather 
than the physical eye. While as a symbol- 
ist poet M. Valéry wished to advocate 
the role of an image-device, the meta- 
phor, rather than some other linguistic 
device, the fact remains that a dictionary 
is merely the disorganized aspect of lan- 
guage, and that one needs only to adopt 
a certain form of interpretation to allege 
that symbolist poetry is but one of all the 
organized forms of “seeing with the dic- 
tionary.” We do not need to have read 
that arch-interpreter of simple images, 
Proust, to know that, presented to the 
visual complex of eye-plus-memory, an 
object is automatically encrusted with as- 
sociations attached, not only to the class 
of objects as perceived in average ex- 
perience, but also complicated with mem- 
ories related to delicate patterns of vision 
that correspond to the actual patina laid 
by time on surfaces of paintings and 
statues, transforming their quality to one 
degree or another. 

Proust’s visual memory is that of a spec- 
tator of life as if life were a work-of-art. 
The juncture of the active and passive 
memory agents in this writer is most sug- 
gestive in the light of the above remarks. 
“Reality” for Proust was divided into 
that which had received his personal im- 
press previously to the moment he was 
writing about, and that which was still 
independent of his impress, but which he 
could describe in the light of general asso- 
ciations established by objects among 
themselves, especially with respect to or- 
ganic changes. The last great scene in 
Proust’s novel is that of the party at the 
Prince de Guermantes’, where the author 
discovers the astounding transformations 
wrought by time in the physical appear- 
ance of his old friends and acquaintances. 
The marvelous delight in the elaborate 
descriptions in this part of the novel lies 
somewhat in their naiveté, because ordi- 
narily one would not be so surprised as 
Proust that people change radically with 
time. Proust’s tone of phenomenal dis- 


covery in these passages is due to his 
view of reality as a thing he had already 
transformed into the permanency of a 
work of art. For him, the work of art 
was preeminently a symbol of arrested 
time; all else was flux. In his life, Proust 
came to feel that he gave everything he 
experienced its peculiar permanency, and 
if an image should appear in a fresh 
guise, it was no organic change of its own 
that explained its new aspect, but only 
that he—the spectator—was enabled to 
use it for a fresh purpose, a new series of 
effects, and, in itself, it remained un- 
changed. So Proust’s philosophy of art 
was essentially platonic. Out of his in- 
tense awe before the heights of Parisian 
society, he projected the images of that 
society onto a virtually ideal level, as 
though they were deathless. Oddly enough, 
he would eventually have liked, it seems, 
to have hallucinated these social images 
as Romains’ ship’s officer hallucinated the 
image of his wife, and Proust makes it 
plain that his initial physical introduction 
into the society of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main was a fairy tale come symbolically 
true. So his hallucinative imagination is 
an inversion of the theory of the perma- 
nent record of images kept by the astral 
light. He imagined, he saw, he conquered 
—and his conquest passed away until he 
revived it in what he conceived its essen- 
tial nature, the work of art. 

Proust’s esthetic was of the imagina- 
tion and the past, not of reality and the 
future. For, as he relates the events of 
his novel, he finally accepted with tragic 
sublimity the organic changes effected by 
time in the society he loved—a society 
disappearing not only in its transient per- 
sonnel but also in its basic theory of ex- 
clusiveness, in both of which Proust was 
so much interested. The greatest concepts 
of the eternal have always been involved 
with a class, an élite. . . . But on his last 
visit to the Prince de Guermantes’ house, 
Proust finds the broad new reign of the 
bourgeois-bohemian-artistic. Now he re- 
veals a reality of the present as an alembic 
of causal factors making a result that 
disappears mysteriously between the quiv- 
ering, closed curtains of the future. Nev- 
ertheless, he registers the features of the 
future-past by noting the survival of the 
facial characteristics of the Guermantes 
family in its youngest scion—facial char- 
acteristics which, one may believe, formed 
a profound fascination for him; a love 
less personal and intimate than his love 
for Albertine’s face. In this “metaphor- 
ism” of nature—the dialectic result 
achieved between biological transforma- 
tion and the concentration of the erotic 
spectator—Proust seems to hint at the 
enunciation of a principle of collabora- 
tive vision: an entente between the thing 
seen and the see-er—as though organic 
nature’s repetitiveness were a response to 
the spectator’s desire to perpetuate natu- 
ral images; consequently, we might as- 
sume the tendency not only of art, but of 
reality, to make us see only what it is 
desirable to see. After all, the survival of 
certain patterns in life would go unrecog- 
nized, if memory, both in the individual 
and racial senses, were not present; and 
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1934 RENE MAGRITTE 
no less unrecognized if art, the instrument 
of the individual and the race, were not 
also present. 


II 


If Proust had any lesson to teach hu- 
manity, it was this: that if reality, for 
the erotic spectator, tends to coalesce into 
a work of art, the converse is also true: 
the work of art tends to decoalesce into 
reality. Oscar Wilde’s daring epigram 
that life imitates art has become practi- 
cally a twentieth century platitude; in 
substance, it means only that art teaches 
us to see that to which previously we were 
blind. As a fact, this doctrine of the imi- 
tation of art by life has the accessory sup- 
port not only of iconographic critics such 
as Meyer Schapiro and Dr. Edgar Wind, 
but also of the Marxist theorists of art, 
paradoxically enough, for all demonstrate 
that if art imitates life principally in the 
creative sense, life imitates art princi- 
pally in the critical sense—that is, in ways 
of looking at it, evaluating it, ways vary- 
ing with periods no less than with groups 
and individuals. Part of the thesis that 
life imitates art is that in extending art 
in terms of behavior, men imitate it in 
exactly the same sense that the artist imi- 
tates life—through criticizing it. In a voice 
trembling with the emotion of a third 
person, Wilde declared in, his famous dia- 
logue that the Greeks were a nation of 
art critics, meaning a fluid mobility of 
relation existed in Greece between art and 
life, which criticized each other even as 
they imitated each other. If art has no ab- 
solute or eternal standards of vision, neither 
has life, and certainly, neither has any 
community in any period, the individuals 
of which may have widely differing con- 
ceptions of artistic vision. 

Certain devices of Surrealism—sophisti- 
cated, ritual, paradoxical—hark back to 
age-old forms of play that in turn echoes 
the most ancient magic. I mean the 
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casual daydream of the present that traces 
the outlines of figures and faces in the 
clouds, a profile made by a crack in the 
ceiling, a landscape in the abstract design 
of a carpet. No doubt, such casual occu- 
pations are the vestiges of antique divina- 
tion and sorcery, of alliances with the 
devil and supplications to divine powers. 
As significant pastimes now, they form 
only the reveries of lovers, madmen, or 
surrealists. A striking exception to this 
statement is Tchelitchew, who has made 
the interpretation of a simple image a 
complex structure certainly neither Sur- 
realist nor trivial. As a matter of fact, it 
would be a mistake to assign exclusively 
to Surrealism and magical vestiges the 
origin of the modern mentality which I 
call, using the form of the agent, “the 
connoisseur of sight.” From impression- 
ism, through Cézanne’s and Picasso’s cu- 
bism, to German expressionism, Italian 
futurism, and Surrealism, modern paint- 
ing accents in one way or another the 
interpretation of the image as a genesis 
of metaphor, or—speaking graphically— 
of metamorphosis. 

The generic impulse of all the arts, and 
of painting in particular, is to remake the 
world, either with a loving accuracy of 
optical vision, in order to create a super- 
fidelity to reality (as in Meissonier, Ver- 
meer, or Da Vinci), or (as in Cézanne, 
Picasso, and the impressionists) by means 
of patches of paint of individual form 
and more or less complex structural an- 
alysis of line and mass. The cosmic sense, 
together with the prolonged brooding that 
it engenders, is necessary for the artist 
to determine his type of vision as well 
as his area of worldly interest. Yet, as 
long and deliberately as the artist must 
brood, his conscious purpose of method 
and the selection of his subject are not 
all that determines the content of his art 
—especially if we consider the fact that 
different periods have separate evalua- 
tions of the same work of art. In the tem- 
porally parallel existences of so many dif- 
fering styles in painting, diversity simul- 
taneously exists in the valuations of art- 
istic vision. 

The mental content of the esthete, or 
he whom I would term the connoisseur of 
sight, the same as Proust’s erotic-specta- 
tor, tends to be overcrowded or at least 
incommoded by the available riches. In 
this situation, his reactions incline to the 
automatic, if only to escape the burden of 
decisive critical judgment and so avoid the 
reproaches of adherents to definite and 
opposed judgments. Moreover, under the 
influence of Surrealist painting and of such 
individualists as Picasso and Tchelitchew, 
tie connoisseur of sight develops a faculty 
of simultaneous apprehensions with respect 
to the images of everyday life, interpreting 
accidentai effects in newspaper photo- 
graphs and nature itself according to the 
thesis of the double-image and imitation 
by nature or photography of known tex- 
tures ct painting. Nor is it extraordinary 
that the connoisseur of sight should carry 
his perceptive faculty to the independent 
interpretation of images fugitively per- 
ceived in painting itself, 

The growth of iconographic criticism 


suggests that, in any €ra, a generalized” 


basis exists for tracing the more or less 


concrete identification of images in various ~ 


styies of painting, and in separate exam- 
ples of the same style, as well as among 
cartoons, photography, and dress-fashions. 
What is true of the artist, the erotic crea- 
tor, is thus also true of the spectator, the 
erotic critic; a situation of collaborative 
vision exists. 

Life becomes a form of “magic real- 
ism”—the term used by the Museum of 
Mcdern Art as the title of one of its ex- 
hib’ts of primitive and naturalistic ro- 
mantic painting. Not long ago, while 
seated in the subway, I noticed one of a 
series of advertisements issued by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art illustrating, 
in this instance, a painting entitled “Moru- 
ing Glory,” by Audrey Buller, a painter 
whom I did not know. Yet, at a glance, 
I found this painting as marvelous and 
familiar as was the vision of that giant 
gauntlet of mail which Horace Walpole 
found in a dream and later declared was 
the genesis of his romans noirs. 


III 


“Morning Glory” is unquestionably an 
example of what the Museum of Modern 
Art would call magic realism. This paint- 
ing has qualities of primitivism and 
naturalism. And it also has a curious ro- 
mantic air; it seems, even at first glance, 
like images in dreams, to mean more than 
it says and, considered naturalistically, to 
say more than it means. The drama and 
mystery of statement noticed in magic- 
realist paintings is obtained chiefly, not 
through originality of texture or form, but 
through selectivity, through what the 
painter chooses to represent. But it also 
depends much on the concentration upon 
detail and the doting care with which 
the painter has rendered his objects. One’s 
attention is always caught by great finesse 
in “natural” rendering and the typical re- 
action is that given to Audubon’s extreme 
realism in depicting his birds and animals. 
Instinctively, the spectator sympathizes 
with the eroticism of the painter who must 
have brooded long over many aspects of 
his subject to have arrived at such con- 
summate presentation. Or, as in Eakins’ 
painting of the sculler, one’s attention is 
caught by the sparkle of this far object 
seen as if through a telescope! It seems as 
though the man in the scull is an arrested 
moment in the roving movement of a 
telescope over a large landscape. This em- 
phasis on details of a large painting, if 
numerous enough, gives an impression of 
a redundance of riches. However, if the 
field of vision be narrow, and the subject 
a still-life, the magic-realist seems to select 
certain objects as of supreme _ interest 
above other objects and so to suggest 
fetichism. 

While naturalism of technique empha- 
sizes a preference for specific objects, ab- 
stractionism as well as Da Vinci’s ana- 
tomic realism treat objects, on the con- 
trary, as generalities. Cézanne imparts 
excitement to “mere apples” by his struc- 
tural analysis, but it is the general ex- 
citement of architectural nature, of which 
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apples happen to be a means. While ob- 
jects in cubist paintings of the semi-ab- 
stract kind may seem phantasmal through 
their illusory insubstantiality (some of 
Picasso’s and Juan Gris’ portraits, for in- 
stance), the magic-realist object obtains 
its dramatic effect through hallucination; 
that is, the psychological mechanism of 
desire, typified by the “realism” of paint- 
ed food that deceives the appetite of an 
animal. The intellectual appetite of the 
human being is attracted to the painted 
object as food for memory as well as food 
of memory: memory itself. Magic realism 
makes an instantaneous appeal to the 
theory of memory—“the past eternalized.” 
I would say that the magic-realist style is 
the most symbolic expression of the aver- 


_age instinct in spectators of painting, 


whose impulse is to recognize, to snatch 
at the canvas as a passport into the Hea- 
ven of the past—the past containing love 
letters, souvenirs, strands of hair, rings, 
photographs, and the dead. The magic- 
realist object seems to draw together its 
electrons so as to fortify itself against de- 
cay and against both the analysis of ab- 
stractionism and the interpretation of ex- 
pressionism and surrealism. So it is an 
“embalming” by art. 

It must not be supposed that the so- 
called primitive style is not in every way 
as mature, at least for the spectator, as 
other styles of painting. The “magic real- 
ism” of such a painter as the Douanier 
Rousseau, at its highest imaginative point 
in “The Sleeping Gypsy,” creates an adult 
fairy tale full-fledged—something from 
an Arabian Nights suite of lantern slides. 
In this picture, the folds of the Gypsy’s 
gown seem the incarnate rhythms of sleep. 
Rousseau’s painting method was _ very 
beautiful even though it offered no mod- 
ern “ism,” but it offered instead an ex- 
treme of human myth. As a genre, magic 
realism involves surrealist as well as prim- 
itive painting, and is always close to one 
of two extremes: painting style or literary 
myth. The attitude of the connoisseur of 
sight toward the literary myth of the 
magic-realist is naturally Proustian; it per- 
mits the associative process to operate so 
as to encompass any symbolism having its 
source in either the conscious or the un- 
conscious of the magic-realist painter. 
This painter sometimes may not know 
why he concentrates upon certain objects 
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or why he takes toward his objects cer- 
tain perspectives, organizes them in a cer- 
tain way. Especially may this be true of 
the “nature painter,” because of the uni- 
versality and “impersonality” of sky, wa- 
ter, and land. Nature in the scenic sense 
openly invites the mental-symbolic action 
of the painter, in whose unconscious, we 
must suppose, is an awareness of the old, 
pantheistic myths. 

From my seat in the subway, obliged 
to turn my head almost at right angles, I 
gazed repeatedly at Audrey Buller’s na- 
ture painting, not having thought of Wal- 
pole’s gauntlet at the first moment, but 
having found the lower border of the 
morning glories, where the vine crossed 
the top of the tree stump about which it 
grew, as familiar as if it were the hairline 
on the head of someone I loved. I real- 
ized that this last effect proceeded from 
the general aspect of a head, for which 
the abbreviated tree trunk was a syn- 
onym, surrounded by the “hair” of the 
morning-glory vine. And as soon as this 
was established, I thought of the tree trunk 
as phallic—with the same surprise one 
has when, after long familiarity with 
Tanguy’s paintings, he realizes that the 
open ground so many of them depict is 
not only a desert with an horizon of pure 
sky, but a beach, so that the sky is a 
synonym for the sea, which has with- 
drawn remotely from this desert, and thus 
the vestigial, bonelike structures on the 
desert-née-beach are synonyms for for- 
gotten bathers, ... But if the tree stump 
was phallic, it was incompletely so, be- 
cause the tree of which it had been the 
base had been cut down, at which point 
the thick veil of morning glories, which 
had an illusion of erupting from a clean 
cut, became a blossoming spray of blood. 
So apparently some dim drama of castra- 
tion or frustration was involved with the 
creation of this picture. 

After encountering this painting many 
times on my subway rides, I studied it 
with my varied interpretations in mind, 
and sought further evidence for my orig- 
inal assumptions. Even as I registered the 
exquisite touch, the naive loyalty, and the 
fanatical leisure which Audrey Buller has 
put into her work, I noticed that about 
the base of the tree stump were brown 
leaves: pubic hair! And then my mind, 
veering and seeking, and putting distance 


between myself and the painting (the 
same distance the painter had from her 
object), I realized that the physiognomic 
character of this tree stump with its close- 
{fitting aureole of morning glories found 
echoes in not one but two images, both 
of which I had seen in contemporary 
painting. One was Grant Wood’s paint- 
ing, “Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution,’ and the other was a conceit of 
René Magritte: a woman’s torso painted 
as a pun for her head (since the torso had 
a coiffure of hair). Then I realized that 
the inflexible rigidity of the stump in 
Audrey Buller’s painting corresponded to 
the stiff-necked morality of the American 
women in Wood’s painting as well as to 
the obdurate cylinder of Magritte’s torso- 
face. My eyes returned to the morning 
glories, whose blue, subtle splendor cast 
so vivacious a cloak about the top of the 
stump. It was their presence, touching 
and not touching the object to which they 
clung, that created the hallucination of 
these two pictures, for the morning glo- 
ries humanized and brightened and vali- 
dated the tree stump, just as the cheve- 
lures of the D.A.R. rescue them from 
their stubborn woodenness, make them 
women, and as the hair of Magritte’s 
image, acting inversely, invalidates the 
female torso by making a grotesque fe- 
male face of it—a face which has attached 
a neck almost as unlovely and stumplike 
as those of the D.A.R. in Wood’s painting; 
a neck whose principle invades the face of 
Magritte’s image as the necks of these 
ladies seem to invade their faces and 
make knotholes of their eyes. I then no- 
ticed with what loving care the articula- 
tion of decayed fibrous ligaments was 
executed in Miss Buller’s tree sturnp, and 
I could not help feeling that it was, even 
with its trait of permanent unbending- 
ness, more lovely, human, and feminine, 
than either Magritte’s torso-face or 
Wood’s D.A.R. faces. Moreover, its cheve- 
lure was a flowering vine, it was “hair 
that grew flowers.” And yet its sex, seen 


from another perspective, seemed male. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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‘Revolt against the father is a mark of 
individualism, of a struggle for freedom 
and of an irreducible opposition to an 
existing order.’ Nicotas CALAS 


N ‘The Poet and his Muse’ Henri Rous- 
seau associates the muse with Apolli- 
naire’s mistress, but turns her into a kind 
of theosophical priestess by clothing her 
in a garment suggestive of the close-fitting 
robes of Egyptian and Buddhistic effigies, 
and raising her hand in an occult sign 
reminiscent of the gesture of the Chris- 
tian annunciation: jn spite of its naivety 
it was a definite step forward in the pic- 
torial conception of the muse, but Chirico 
brought it into much closer contact with 
the sources of inspiration by identifying 
it with certain aspects of his parents. 
Chirico’s muses first pose for formal 
portraiture in “The Jewish Angel’ (1915), 
but only their heads are depicted, one as 
a white egg with occult markings, the 
other as a fragment of an arcade sur- 
mounted by a black wig. I take the ex- 
pression ‘Jewish Angel’ to be a euphemism 
of God, and in this instance the image 
embodying divine power is double-headed, 
bisexual, and without love. But “The Dis- 
quieting Muses’ (1916) is the official, full 
length double portrait of the rulers of 
Chirico’s poetic universe. These muses are 
disquieting for more than one reason: 
they are not only intimidating, they are 
surrounded hy their luggage and are on 
the point of departure. All the images of 
Chirico’s early period are here; the ones 
that are not visible are packed away in 
the trunk, the cardboard egg and the geo- 
metrical box: ‘The Disquieting Muses’ 
foretells the withdrawal of inspiration. 
The male muse contains deliberate ref- 
erences to “The Child’s Brain’ (1914) ; his 
back is composed of the same pulpy flesh 
as the naked father, and his nether por- 
tion is a plinth made out of the regular 
folds of the drawn-back curtain which 
exposed the father’s nakedness to the pub- 
lic gaze: exposure, meaning ‘showing up’ 
is a fixed attribute of this muse, and does 
not reduce its efficacy as an intimidator. 
(The curtain turning to stone is a re- 
minder that the dreamlike interchange- 
ability of substances in the early Chirico 
constitutes a parallel to the interchange- 
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ability of representational shapes in the 
art of Picasso.) 

The female muse is under the protec- 
tion of the more alert male muse; she sits 
with horrible complacency in her sexual 
upholstery, and is the easychair in which 
Chirico was snugly ensconced until birth 
evicted him. The trunk on which she is 
seated was guarded by the frock-coated 
statue in ‘The Enigma of a Day’ (1914), 
and stands for that sexual aspect of her 
significance as a muse which Rousseau 
gave to Apollinaire’s mistress, with the 
important difference that the trunk also 
means ‘forbidden fruit.’ 

While these muses reigned in the mind 
of Chirico magical procedure was an im- 
plicit element of his painting, paradoxi- 
cally aimed at undermining their power. 
His early period is a long, continuous 
dream of the breaking of taboos. He ‘ex- 
poses’ the father, and eventually, in “The 
Regret’ (1915), ‘dominates’ the mother, 
and in so doing destroys the power of his 
disquieting muses. After the completion 
of this compulsive task his work began to 
yield evidence of remorse and of the res- 
toration of the taboos, and no example is 
more indicative of the nature of the 
change and fall than his sickly illustration 
of the prodigal’s return. 

In 1913, the year of preparation for his 
greatest creative works, he affirmed that 
art must be ‘disembarrassed of all that it 
contains of recognizable material’ to make 
way for ‘the image, embracing a certain 
thing, which has no meaning in itself, 
which has no subject, which means abso- 
lutely nothing from the logical point of 
view. The ‘certain thing’ embraced by 


__his own images no doubt remained par- 


tially hidden from him. With the excep- 
tion of a few unwittingly popular symbols 
with which he pays tribute to Aphrodite 
Pandemos, as in the picture of the twisted 
marble torso and the bananas, and which 
nevertheless transcend their popular evalu- 
ation, his paintings present an innocent 
surface because the obvious homesickness 
which projects the concrete language of 
most of the works painted in 1913 causes 
him to attach a fetishistic importance to 
objects associated with his childhood, and 
his arrangement of them on his canvases 


in ways which mean ‘absolutely nothing 
from the logical point of view’ revives 
emotional conflicts which the child prob- 
ably resolved in elaborate arrangement- 
games of a not dissimilar kind: in “The 
Language of the Child’ Chirico deliberate- 
ly imitates a child’s make-believe by stand- 
ing a biscuit on end to give it the ap- 
pearance of being responsible for the 
lines scrawled on a board, ‘The Child’s 
Brain’ is a home-made peep-show, and 
some of the titles of his pictures—‘The 
Playthings of the Prince,’ “The General’s 
Illness’—suggest the games of an imagi- 
native child. 

‘The General’s Illness’ is one of three 
variations on a set of images which rep- 
resent three moves in a subtle psycholog- 
ical game. Only one of the canvases, “The 
Sailors’ Barracks’ (1914), is dated, but 
James Thrall Soby suggests that “The 
Evil Genius of a King’ and “The Gen- 
eral’s Illness’ were completed in the same 
or the following year, and in The Early 
Chirico he reproduces them consecutively 
in the order mentioned here; it is an order 
in which they are peculiarly coherent as 
the stages of a subjective event. 

Before the event can be described, the 
identity of the platform of objects, which 
is the dominant feature of all three paint- 
ings, has to be established. In such works 
as ‘The Child’s Brain’ and ‘The Mystery 
and Melancholy of a Street’ we are con- 
scious of the invisible presence of the 
painter; before ‘The Child’s Brain’ we 
seem to be looking over his shoulder at 
the peep-show, and we feel that he has 
experienced the sensation of drawing 
aside the curtain; to see ‘The Mystery 
and Melancholy of a Street’ we have, in 
a sense, followed him into his room on an 
upper floor of a palace to stare through 
the window at the square below, for the 
open pantechnicon, staring back at us, 
insists on the presence of the watcher who 
dreamed it into being, and turns the pic- 
ture frame into a window sash. But in 
the ‘still life’ painting dated 1913 which 
he called ‘Self-Portrait? he had already 
climbed over the frame into the picture. 
It is his first depiction of a platform 
bearing heterogenous objects and project- 
ing from the foreground into the picture- 
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space. The fact that he called it a self- 
portrait indicates that he associates the 
objects with his own identity. It would 
involve us in arid ingenuities to attempt 
to ascribe a precise symbolical meaning to 
each object on the platform; it is suffi- 


cient that Chirico considered them to be 


emblems of his personality and that the 
composition as a whole adumbrates the 
lonely, aloof, romantically enigmatic Chi- 
rico who appears in the mirror likenesses 
painted in 1908 and 1911. 

If a palace had appeared in ‘Self-Por- 
trait? we should have had to consider it 
a double portrait, for the presence of a 
palace in the other three pictures con- 
taining the platform is tantamount to the 
presence of another human being; and 
the evident significance of the building in 
‘The Child’s Brain’ disposes us to con- 
sider these palaces to be symbols of the 
opposite sex. 

‘The Sailors’ Barracks’ contains another 
familiar image—a tiny, far-off couple, 
which the homesickness pictures have 
taught us to recognize as the parents. So 
this picture presents a three-cornered situ- 
ation, with Chirico directly in front of a 
woman and his parents standing some 


' distance off. 


The disposition of the images on the 
canvas discloses the specific psychological 
factors of the situation. The tilt of the 
platform suggests that the objects placed 
upon it are not within view of the par- 
ents, but Chirico divides the platform 
with a vertical board to screen the objects 
on the left with a deep shadow. It is evi- 
dent that great importance is attached 
to the objects lying behind the screen and 
that they are not intended to be seen by 
either the parents or the palace. He is 
concealing himself from his parents and 
keeping something back from the palace. 

The cunning disposition of the platform 
images in relation to the two figures and 
the palace is necessitated by the vigilance 
of the disquieting muses; Chirico’s coming 
into the open is fraught with danger: but 
if he fears the disquieting muses it is part- 
ly because he is preparing to strike an- 
other blow at them. I believe the mother 
is present in the picture not only in the 
rdle which includes her in the couple but 
as the person through whom the blow is 
to be struck. The mother as a separate 
entity is usually presented as an intensely 
desired object—biscuit or golden book— 
but in ‘The Sailors’ Barracks’ she is not 
so much a contemplated object as a con- 
templating one, and for this rdle a build- 
ing is a more suitable image. The plat- 
form is preparing, with a mixture of 
cautiousness and audacity, to exhibit its 
obiects to the palace. 

‘The Evil Genius of a King’ depicts a 
development in the preparations, and at 
the same time betrays the purpose which 
lies behind the immediate plan to display 
the objects to the palace. The prepara- 
tions are in an advanced stage. Platform 
and palace are alone and close together. 
The couple has gone, and the narrow gap 
on .the side where they were to be seen 
in ‘The Sailors’ Barracks’ has been sealed 
by a brick wall. The palace is more ob- 
viously staring now. Yet caution is still 
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being exercised, for although the platform 
is nearer to the palace it is tilted at a 
more oblique angle, and the object which 
remains behind the screen like a last scru- 
ple is in a blacker shadow. But an amaz- 
ing transformation has overtaken the ob- 
jects. They are no longer inert, no longer 
mere esoteric playthings, they have be- 
come biomorphic. (For this reason “The 
Evil Genius of a King’ is one of the most 
important landmarks in modern painting ; 
these living objects are the precursors of 
the typical images of Tanguy and Miro.) 
They demonstrate a most emphatic de- 
sire to be seen by the palace. The arrow 
points the direction. Some of the objects 
have even banded together to form a large 
creature, with antennae standing up from 
the head; this creature is crawling up the 
slope, making for the edge of the plat- 
form. The tilt of the platform and the 
collection of distending objects form an 
image of a secret organic movement, a 
stirring and rising, anticipatory of sensual 
pleasure. 
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The third picture, ‘The General’s IIl- 
ness’, adopts a more realistic attitude to 
the immediate situation and is content, so 
to speak, with a small but useful victory, 
achieved through greater caution, and for 
this reason is perhaps less exciting both 
aesthetically and _ psychologically, than 
‘The Sailors’ Barracks’ and ‘The Evil 
Genius of a King’. 

In those two works, the objects on the 
unscreened area of the platform were all 
directed towards the heart of the picture- 
space, but in “The General’s Illness’ there 
is an obvious break-up in the alignment. 
The queer shuttlecock image points out 
towards the right; the pole no longer rests 
against the screen at an angle pointing 
towards the palace, but, with its shadow, 
forms a transparent setsquare placed like 
a futile obstruction across the path to the 
palace; the thin end of the wedge-shaped 
block which bears a mathematical device 
is directed away from the palace, giving 
the sense of a turning back or a falling 

(Continued on page 83) 
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°@ Wes, ND THEN began the visit 


to that strange building standing in a street 
which was severe but distinguished and 
without melancholy. From the street the 
building reminded one of a German con- 
sulate in Melbourne. Large stores occu- 
pied the entire street level. Although it 
was not Sunday or any kind of holiday, 
the shops were closed, giving this part 
of the street a certain air of sadness and 
boredom, that desolate feeling peculiar to 
Anglo-Saxon cities on Sunday. A slight 
waterfront smell hung in the air: the 
indefinable and highly suggestive odor 
that comes from warehouses near the 
docks of a port. 

The part about the resemblance to a 
German consulate at Melbourne was 
purely a personal impression of Hebdo- 
meros’s, and when he mentioned it to 
his friends, they smiled and remarked that 
it was a “funny” comparison. But they 
did not elaborate on this, and immediately 
began to talk about something else, which 
made Hebdomeros wonder if possibly they 
had not quite got what he meant. And he 
reflected on the difficulty of making one’s 
self understood when one’s thoughts be- 
gin to unfold at a certain height or depth. 
“It’s curious,” said Hebdomeros to him- 
self, “if I thought something had escaped 
my understanding, I shouldn’t be able to 
sleep at night, yet people in general can 
see or hear or read things which mean 
nothing at all to them and still not worry 
in the least about it.” 

They started to climb the stairs; these 
were very wide and made entirely of 
varnished wood. with a runner of carpet 
going up the middle. At the foot of the 
staircase, on a small Doric column of 
carved oak which served as a newel at 
the bottom of the railing, was a poly- 
chrome statue, also of wood, representing 
a Californian Negro holding with his two 
arms a gas lamp whose jet was covered 
with an asbestos hood. 

It seemed to Hebdomeros that he was 
on his way upstairs to visit a dentist or 
a doctor for venereal diseases; he felt a 
slight sensation rather like the start of a 
stomach-ache. To overcome this discom- 
fort he reminded himself that he was not 
alone; two friends were with him, robust, 
athletic fellows, with self-loading auto- 
matics in their hip pockets. 

Realizing they were approaching the 
floor they had been told was the most 
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rich in peculiar apparitions, they slowed 
their steps and began to climb on tiptoe, 
looking about them with greater care. 
They spread out from each other a bit, 
remaining abreast, in order to be free to 
beat a quick retreat should some appari- 
tion of a special kind make it necessary. 
At that moment Hebdomeros thought of 
his childhood dreams, of when with an- 
guish he would be climbing wide dim 
staircases of varnished wood whose thick 
carpeting stifled the sound of his foot- 
steps. (However, his shoes, even in real 
life, rarely squeaked, since he had them 
made to order by a cobbler named Perpi- 
gnani, known all over the city for the fine 
quality of his leathers. Hebdomeros’s fa- 
ther, on the other hand, had no talent 
whatever for buying shoes; his made a 
frightful noise, as if at each step he were 
crushing a bag of nuts.) Then would 
come the apparition of the bear, obstinate 
and sinister, which follows you along the 
stairs and across the corridors, its head 
down as though it were thinking of some- 
thing else; the desperate flight through 
the rooms with involved exits, the jump 
through the window into emptiness (sui- 
cide in the dream) and the gliding fall, 
like those condor-men Leonardo drew, 
putting them among catapults and ana- 
tomical fragments. This was always a 
dream foretelling unpleasant things, espe- 
cially illness, 

“Here we are!” said Hebdomeros, hold- 
ing his arms up in front of his companions 
with the classical gesture of the pru- 
dent captain who stops the onward 
movement of his soldiers. They had come 
to the door of a vast, high-ceilinged hall 
decorated in the style of 1880, Quite 
empty of furnishings, the great room in 
its lighting and general feeling suggested 
a gaming-room in the old Casino at 
Monte Carlo. In a corner two gladiators 
in diving-bells parried without animation. 
Their preceptor, a retired gladiator with 
the eye of a vulture and a body covered 
with scars, stood by watching dully. 

“Gladiators! The word is an enigma!” 
remarked Hebdomeros in a low voice to 
the younger of his companions. And he 
thought of the music-halls whose illum- 
ined ceilings evoke visions of Dante’s 
paradise, and of those Roman afternoons, 
when, the spectacle over and the sun sink- 
ing lower in the sky, the shadow of the 
immense velarium spreads over the arena 
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that reeks of blood-soaked sawdust. 
Vision romaine, fraicheur antique 
Angoisse du soir, chanson nautique. 

More padded doors, more short deserted 
corridors, and then, suddenly: Society! To 
go out into the world! To live a worldly 
life! The rules of society. To know how 
to live. Shareholder’s ticket. L.O.A. (leave 
of absence). I.0.0.H. (into one’s own 
hands). P.T.T.F.P. (please turn to fol- 
lowing page). 

In a corner of the great hall stood an 
enormous grand piano, open. Without 
stretching on tiptoe, one could see its com- 
plex entrails, its interior anatomical logic. 
Yet it was easy to imagine the catastrophe 
which would result should one of those 
chandeliers laden with blazing pink and 
blue wax candles fall into the instrument. 
A disastrous whirlpool of melody! The 
melted wax running along the metal 
strings, making it impossible for the little 
felt-covered hammers to strike with preci- 
sion. ... “I’d rather not think of it,” said 
Hebdomeros turning to his comrades. 

And then all three, holding hands as 
if confronted with a common danger, 
watched, wide-eyed and in silence, a sur- 
prising spectacle. It was as if they had 
been passengers aboard a strange kind of 
submarine through whose portholes they 
could watch all the mysteries of the sea- 
floor’s vegetation. And the scene which 
met their eyes certainly had something 
of the undersea about it. It called to mind 
a great aquarium if only for the diffused, 
shadow-banishing light, and then there 
was a strange and inexplicable silence in 
the room. That pianist, seated at the key- 
board, playing but making no sound, it 
was as if he could not be seen either, as 
if he possessed no quality which could 
make him worthy of being seen. And those 
characters out of a play, circling about 
the piano with tiny coffee-cups in their 
hands, making the gestures and move- 
ments of high-jumpers being shown in 
slow-motion; these people lived in a world 
of their own; they knew nothing about 
anything; they had never heard about 
the war in the Transvaal, nor of the Mar- 
tinique catastrophe; they would never re- 
cognize you because they had never 
known you; they worried about nothing, 
and nothing had any power over them: 
neither prussic acid, nor the stiletto, nor 
the steel-clad bullet. If a rebel (let us call 
him that) had taken it into his head to 


light the fuse of an infernal machine, the 
entire hundred pounds of lyddite in the 
bomb would have burned slowly, hissing 
like a wet log in the fireplace. It was 
enough to make you despair. Hebdomeros 
claimed it was a result of the milieu, of 
the atmosphere, and that he knew no way 
of changing it all; the only thing to do 
was to live and let live. But, were they 
really alive? That is the question.* It 
would have been hard to say, especially 
right then, without giving the subject a 
few nights of deep thought, as Hebdo- 
meros was wont to do whenever a com- 
plicated problem troubled him. 


And then he hoped to avoid opening a 
discussion with his friends on the eternal 
topics: What is life? What is death? Is 
life possible on another planet? Do you 
believe in metempsychosis? in the soul’s 
immortality? in the inviolability of natu- 
ral laws? that phantoms can foretell cal- 
amities? that dogs have a subconscious? 
that owls can dream? or that locusts, 
quails’ heads and leopards’ spots have 
anything enigmatic about them? He 
dreaded this sort of discussion even though 
at heart he always felt drawn by the mys- 
terious side of people and things. But it 
was others who awakened his distrust. 
those who argued with him. He dreaded 
their self-satisfaction, their spite, their 
hysteria, and he did his best to keep his 
friends from expressing complicated sen- 
timents. 


Also, he was afraid of their admiration. 
All those murmurs-of “wonderful!” “amaz- 
ing!” “incredible!” gave him but a poor 
sort of pleasure, and ended by annoying 
him. What he really liked was to have 
no one pay any attention to him; to be 
dressed the same as everyone else, to go 
about unnoticed, never to feel the sharp- 
ness of a glance, even a. friendly one, at 
his back or side. Or, rather, yes, he would 
have liked to be paid attention to, but in 
quite another way. To enjoy the advan- 
tages and satisfactions of glory without 
its bothers. In short, Sybaritism! 

Ex.: The broken vase had cost a lot 
of money. 

Ex.: The closed door would not open. 

Let us take the example of the broken 
vase. Hebdomeros enjoyed the reputation 
of being a child-martyr who got a volley 
of slaps from his stepmother at the slight- 
est provocation. But it became evident 
that this reputation was utterly false the 
time when the whole family gathered in 
the dining-room to view the remains of 
that old Rhodes vase which had stood 
atop the buffet for the last ninety-two 
years. The seven people squatted looking 
at the whitish fragments on the floor, 
their palms resting on their bent knees, 
and their elbows sticking out, as if they 
were sitting on invisible stools. Nobody 
moved, nobody accused him. They 
watched the way a curious archeologist 
would watch a statue being unearthed, 
or like a fervid paleontologist witnessing 
the uncovering of a fossil. 

There was talk of gluing the pieces 
back together, and everyone had his. say 
on the subject. Some claimed they knew 


* In English in the original. 
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fine workmen who could do this sort of 
thing so perfectly that the cracks would 
not even be visible. The housekeeper 
(whom the entire neighborhood accused 
of being the personal Nemesis of young 
Achilles) was the least impressed of 
all; she was the first of the staring group 
to break the spell. Achilles’s brother de- 
clared that it was largely the way the 
pieces of the broken vase had scattered on 
the floor that was so fascinating to them 
all. These fragments, as a matter of fact, 
were spread out in trapezoidal form, like 
a familiar constellation. And the idea of 
the sky upside-down had charmed them 
all to the point of immobility. Except for 
the fact that instead of looking up they 
were looking down, these good people 
were at that moment worthy colleagues 
of those first Chaldean or Babylonian 
astronomers who used to lie on their roofs, 
their faces turned toward the stars, keep- 
ing vigil during the fine summer nights. 

But no one ever went into the next 
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room, In there was the buffet with its sil- 
ver teapot and its empty kettles where 
great black cockroaches lurked. Hebdo- 
meros had never thought of making a 
connection in his imagination between 
roaches and fish, but the two words great 
and black recalled to him a poignant 
scene, half Homeric, half Byronic, 
glimpsed one evening on the rocky shore 
of an arid island. This scene had given 
him a sense of disappointment, soon fol- 
lowed by shame. The smooth sea reflected 
the sky and the setting sun. From time to 
time, with mechanical regularity, a long 
wave emerged at some distance from the 
shore, swelled, quickened its pace and 
came dashing in to break on the beach 
with a noise like a roll of thunder cut 
short. Between one wave and the next 
there was absolute silence. It was in such 
a setting that Hebdomeros first heard that 
song of the fisherman’s wife. At first he 
thought the fisherman had already gone 
off toward the deep waters in his little 
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THE GENERAL'S ILLNESS 
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boat, and he could not help thinking that 
the words of the song were a bad omen, 
something which must inevitably, sooner 
or later, bring bad luck to the men, con- 
stantly exposed to the dangers of the 
storm. 

“Make oars of my arms 

And ropes of my hair 

So the great black fishes 

Won’t eat you down there... 


Fortunately his anguish that day was 
of short duration, for a few instants later 
a gust of wind blew the cottage door wider 
open and he spied the husband quietly 
mending his nets. This episode left him 
with a vague sadness mingled with a feel- 
ing of disappointment. He ought to have 
been glad to know that the fisherman, in- 
stead of being devoured by the great black 
fishes down there, was tranquilly occu- 
pied with his nets on his own doorstep. 
But human nature is such that we crave 
dramas and tragedies. We are always dis- 
appointed, if we see a crowd in the street, 
to discover a man selling fountain-pens 
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in the center of a ring of idlers, when we 
have really been imagining automobiles 
smashed to atoms and people reduced to 
a pulp. Or, confronted with two excited 
men exchanging violent insults, we feel 
the same way when we see their quarrel 
arranged amicably without their coming 
to blows (thus depriving us of the pleas- 
ure of seeing one of those splendid fist- 
fights which appear so frequently in 
American films, and, for a good reason, 
so seldom in French ones). Hebdomeros 
considered all these things, examining and 
analyzing his state of mind. He ended by 
being ashamed of his feelings, and made 
his way back to the hotel blushing like a 
chaste maiden who, while running among 
the bushes after some giddy butterfly, 
comes suddenly face to face with an adult 
male, squatting with his pants down, in 
the act of satisfying a natural and most 
imperious need. 


Dinner at the hotel, in the little garden 
whose walks were bordered with stones, 


was a sad affair. He sat between two men 
with beards like satyrs, who wore tattered, 
slightly soiled white vests, and had com- 
plicated trinkets attached to their watch- 
chains. One claimed that he used to wake 
up hungry in the night, so that he had 
formed the habit of having his maid 
leave a large bowl of milk on his night- 
table when she came to turn down the 
sheets. Then, as soon as he got into bed, 
he would seize the bowl, raise it as if 
for a libation, and finish it off at one 
gulp. The other man, still more bestial, 
although older, related how on summer 
nights, when the city was almost deserted, 
(the inhabitants having gone off to the 
seaside or the mountains to escape the 
dog-days) he would go down the avenues 
under the lemon trees at three in the 
morning with a young lady of easy vir- 
tue hanging onto each arm. 

As he listened distractedly, Hebdomeros 
would follow a train of thought which he 
could not quite identify in his memory. 
Vaguely he could remember a room with 
no window on the sea. Through the only 
aperture, to the north (thus affording 
the room a lighting fit for a painter’s 
studio) , could be seen in the distance one 
part’ of a long mountain sloping into the 
gulf, and in the foreground some trees, 
mostly pines. The frequent violent winds 
blowing in from the sea had twisted them 
into the extravagant poses of an “esthetic” 
dancer, and this made a curious contrast 
with the absolute calm of the air. In the 
clarity of that fine October day the un- 
happy pines seemed condemned to the 
purgatory of an eternal tempest. Behind 
them in the north the horizon shone with 
a Swiss purity. Hebdomeros thought of 
Basle, of the bridges over the Rhine, rush- 
ing with torrential violence, its water the 
color of emeralds. Farther on, heroic 
mountains lifted their summits, hooded 
with shining snow, toward the sun. Up 
there in those wonderful caves lived demi- 
gods so young they were still bellicose and 
boastful. Later, toward their close of life, 
when the moment approached for them 
to cross the threshold and enter the mild 
kingdom of eternity, they became savants 
and poets. Then nonchalantly, like pla- 
tonic pederasts, they would teach their 
grandsons the art of preparing medicines 
by crushing bitter plants, and how to tune 
the lyre, huge and heavy like a diminished 
cathedral. Even though autumn had 
stripped the venerable trees, the whole 
vast horizon resounded with immortality. 
In front of the sanctuaries, where under 
intangible slabs the sacred arms of Hera- 
cles completed their processes of rotting 
and rusting away, bearded warriors kept 
watch, their pure profiles full of virile 
beauty. The ivy climbed along the brick 
wall on the side the sun’s rays never 
reached, and there the moss grew green. 
It was the time of year when Valtadore 
took the winter rugs out of the ahests 
where they were kept and shook the 
moth-flakes from their folds. 

Vents des plages 
Temps trés beaux 
Soirs d’orages 
Estivaux. 


[To be continucd] 
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THE EROTIC SPECTATOR 


(Continued from page 77) 
I saw then the sexual inevitability of 
the perspective taken by Audrey Buller 
toward this object, painted with its base 
- almost level with the spectator’s eyes. It 
rears into the sky like a lighthouse on an 
__ open coast, and barely discernible beyond 
is the water of a bay, with houses and 
landscape beside it. Evidently, the tree 
stump is on a prominence of some kind, 
or else the painter depicted it from the 
viewpoint of a depression or gulley. It 
seemed to me that, gazing up at it from 
my seat (Walpole saw his gauntlet appear 
at the top of a stair), I approximated the 
viewpoint of the painter herself. I was 
accidentally dropped into the female 
principle of the concavity, the gulley, 
from which I was compelled to look at 
this object with its male silhouette. .. . 
The brown leaves at the stump’s base 
seemed to represent age, and the flowers 
the bright blue of life’s morning: youth. 
The blue foam was assuredly a sexual 
foam, and while indicated as blood by 
the cutting away of part of the object’s 
original bulk, it might symbolize a frui- 
tion either premature or tardy and anti- 
climactic. The morning glories formed a 
sort of artificial tree foliage, and brought 
an illusion of maturity to a tree deprived 
of its destined stature and the crowning 
glory of its life by premature death. In 
the same way, women are found with 
false hair providing an illusion of youth 
or ripeness after they have become desic- 
cated. The neck represents the stubborn- 
ness of desire, the hair the benison, how- 
ever modest, of illusion. Suddenly I was 
brought to remember Romains’ novel, 
and I felt that I could not be more in 
harmony with the vision of this painting 
than if its image had been my wife, try- 
ing to present herself to me over a great 
Gistance.. ..2. 

I remember Brichot, the etymologist, 
in Remembrance of Things Past, and how, 
on Proust’s first visit to the Verdurins at 
their country house, La Raspeliére, he 
entranced Proust with his accounts of 
how the French towns of the region came 
to have their present names. No doubt, 
the young esthete, the budding lover of 
Albertine, was fascinated by the meta- 
morphic history of these names, a process 
hidden amidst numerous decades, even 
centuries, of linguistic crossbreeding and 
mispronunciation. Brichot, with the au- 
thority of a lover and an expert, seeks 
out the roots of place-names which must 
seem to his listener to be analogous to 
the roots of memory and nature alike— 
memory, as psychological metamorphosis, 
and nature, as organic metamorphosis. In 
the pure realm of vision, has not the 
imagination, perhaps, the same expert 
and erotic authority as Brichot’s learning? 
The elementary character of Audrey 
Buller’s nature image makes it susceptibly 
abstract and genetic. Is it not a womb of 
vision, tracing possible origins as we trace 
the child to its mother, as Proust the last 
of the Guermantes to the first? Brichot’s 
science permits him to see behind the 
names of French towns a Roman camp, a 


THREE MOVES 


(Continued from page 79) 
away. This placing, which looks delib- 
erate enough, constitutes an ‘illness’ of the 
images compared with the drive of simi- 
lar images in the other two paintings. And 
they are no longer biomorphic; with one 
exception, they have returned to inertia. 

There is significance not only in the 
use of the word ‘illness’ in the title, but 
also in the substitution of ‘general’ for 
‘king’ in the identification of the platform 
objects. ‘General’ takes the place of ‘king’ 
because there is now more concern with 
tactics than with the dream of power. 
(‘The Sailors’ Barracks’ as a title has a 
more tenuous relationship with the ima- 
ges, but the sailors, the king and the gen- 
eral are all one person.) 

The platform has been lowered and dis- 
closes a large area of the palace. This 
building is bleaker than the sailors’ bar- 
racks and depicted from a less interesting 
angle than the palace in “The Evil Genius 
of a King’. It is not a desired object at 
all, but purely and simply the image of a 
stare. And nothing now hides in the 
shadow of the screen: everything on the 
platform is out in the open. 

Upon the ‘shuttlecock’, the only image 
which remains biomorphic, falls the task 


of making a final concession to the pon- | 


dering eye. Its form sugests a completely 
naked being, and its position suggests that 
it is unaware of being overlooked. This 
suggestion of unawareness is supported by 
the air of indifference worn by the other 
objects, which have become inert because 
any organic stirring would give the game 
away. The ‘shuttlecock’s’ unawareness is 
a ruse: the son lies naked, simulating 
sleep and exposing himself under the eye 
of the mother. In the other two works 
the aim is disclosed and the action con- 
cealed; in ‘The General’s Illness’ the situ- 
ation is reversed, and is a decisive step in 
the direction of the ultimate dénouement 
in ‘The Regret’, where a red rod lies be- 
tween biscuit-coloured laths, under the 
lowering ceiling of the father’s house. 


Danish fjord, a German church, a Greek 
marsh. An individual, a family, a group, 
a nation, may be naturally “inbreeding.” 
Each keeps a set or sets of images loved 
in various degrees. Here, I refer particu- 
larly to a genealogy whose first ancestor 
is the libido. Coiling and _ tremulous, 
the eye of the libido is the king oc- 
topus of the soul. Therefore I am 
not surprised to find, visiting one of its 
tentacles in the masquerade of a beloved 
guest, still another image. . . . Audrey 
Buller’s stump on which the morning 
glory vine confers its prim blue astronomy 
escapes from the starry prison like a fugi- 
tive from a Gothic castle, and in its stead, 
enjoying its capture with marvelous com- 
placence, appears the metamorphic cas- 
cade of blonde hair that erupts fram the 
top of Veronica Lake over her ramrod 
body. And suddenly I understand that 
Miss Buller’s painting is really a portrait 
of the Medusa, emasculated of her hor- 
rible locks and blessed with a tonsure. 
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THE NUDES IN THE FOREST 


James Johnson Sweeney 


EGER is a Norman. His best work is 
Norman in its severity. It has a peas- 
ant bluntness. It is as unambiguous as an 
arch of the Abbaye-aux-Hommes. He puts 
his prime dependence on force. He pa- 
rades vulgarity in his work where he feels 
it may contribute to the effect of crude 
strength. He looks on cajolery and seduc- 
tion as unworthy. 

This is the immediate impression Lé- 
ger’s painting gives. But there is another 
feature which has characterized it since 
his earliest efforts: a persistent striving for 
order. This is what he had in common 
with his fellows of the cubist generation; 
at the same time the peculiar type of or- 


wal 


der that he sought was what made his 
work seem so different from his contem- 
poraries that it has frequently been ques- 
tioned if he were ever a cubist in the same 
sense that Braque, Picasso and Juan Gris 
were. It was the conscious structural 
character of this interest that separated 
him on the one hand from the fauves, 
-and on the other from the surrealists. 
Finally it is this interest in order arid the 
peculiar twist he gives it that makes his 
Three Musicians of 1944 one of the key 
pictures of his work. 

Each of the great cubists, Braque, Pi- 
casso, Léger and Gris, was eventually clear 
on his individual path and worked out his 
personal contribution to the painting of 
our day. But in their beginnings they were 
all linked in a common reaction from 
fauvism’s emphasis on emotion and intui- 
tion and from its dependence on sensi- 
bility. They felt a lack of assurance from 
such an approach. They turned to a 
structural order for the stability they 
sought. A generation earlier Cézanne and 
Seurat had both felt impressionism’s need 
of a compositional reinforcement. In 1907 
and 1908 Braque and Picasso had begun to 
take example from Cézanne and go even 
further in simplifications of form. Minor 
details were stripped away and the basic 
geometrical elements stressed. During the 
same years, Léger, while working on his 
large canvas, The Nudes in the Forest, 
had been producing a series of ink sket- 
ches making use of similar simplifications. 
And in his Seamstress of 1910 we see this 
approach brought to its full realization 
in a static, architectural composition of 
sober low-keyed tones. 

But beyond the common revolt of their 
generation against the ideals of their fauve 
predecessors, Léger had few ties with 
Braque and Picasso. His Montparnasse 
and their Montmartre were different 
worlds. And while Braque and Picasso’s 
interest clung to the static, with a frag- 
mentation of naturalistic forms to lend 
variety and to permit a free exploitation 
of three dimensional features, Léger in 
The Nudes in the Forest, begun in 1908 
and completed in 1910, had already set 
out on a different path—a path which 
was to lead him in the next few years 
closer to Delaunay’s orphism and to cer- 
tain aspects of futurism, than to orthodox 
analytic cubism. For in The Nudes in the 
Forest we already see that interest in dy- 
namic movement and the suggestion of 
machine rhythms through staccato con- 
trasts which are to play such important 
roles in Léger’s work as it matures. 

Here was the first major affirmation of 
his personal reaction from the work of his 
predecessors: massive volumes in contrast 
with the pointillist inscriptions of im- 
pressionists; a dominant gray in contrast 
with the aggressive colors of the post- 
impressionists and fauves. Here also was 
his first clear enunciation of a pictorial 
order as consciously organized as that of 
his fellow cubists, but essentially different 
from theirs: built out of contrasts rather 
than from harmonies—an ordering of 
compositional rhythms rather than an 
architecture of tranquil forms. 

Contrast was to become the backbone 


of Léger’s expression. Contrasts of the 
static with the mobile, of plane surfaces 
with rounded volumes, of curves with 
right angles, of gray grounds with pri- 
mary colors—the stronger the contrast 
among the elements within the composi- 


LEGER: PEINTURE MURALE 1924 


LEGER: LA LECTURE 1924 


tion, the greater its vitality, provided the 
interplay of contrasts is effectively con- 
trolled. And to this latter end through- 
out Léger’s work we find the most mili- 
tant contrasts among minor elements bal- 
anced by a proportionate tranquility and 
obviousness in the large lines of the com- 
position. 


A similar persistence of contrast is rec- 
ognizable from objective to objective in 
Léger’s development. For example, in the 
The Nudes in the Forest color was prac- 
tically absent and flat planes practically 
non-existent. In his next phase, that of 


COLLECTION BARON GOURGEAND 


the Landscape, formerly in the Museum 
of Vienna, and the Woman in Blue, color 
has come in with a primary violence 

flat unmodelled areas of it, just as it was 
squeezed from the tube. In the next stage 
a new emphasis is placed on volumes 
through the introduction of pseudo-ma- 
chine forms; and this in its turn gives 
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way in The City of 1919 to the flat forms 
reminiscent of the cubist papier-collé ap- 
proach. From the two-dimensional em- 
phases of The City he swings to monu- 
mental volumes of the Grand Dejeuner 
of 1921; then from such a related work 
as Reading of 1934, back to the flat in 
his Mural Paintings, and from there to 
the relative naturalism of such a drawing 
as his Three Musicians of that same year. 


But as a true painter, his most striking 
dependence on contrast is in his use of 
color. From the comparatively mono- 
chrome Seamstress and The Nudes in the 
Forest we find the boldest oppositions of 
pure tones in his work. In the phase im- 
mediately following the completion of 
these two canvases he began to introduce 
color, but only in the boldest contrasts, 
practically limiting his palette to reds and 
blues on a gray ground. Gradually, step 
by step, other colors found their way into 
his work, but always at their purest and 
always opposed to their neighbors rather 
than harmonized with them. Forms were 
painted in pure local tones rather than 
in broken color. Colors were chosen for 
their pictorial strength and assertiveness 
and for the distinctness of formal con- 
tour their oppositions afforded rather than 
for their naturalistic appropriateness. His 
work took the character of chromatic 
counterpoint rather than one of color 
harmony. Within the large lines of the 
composition we find a continual impres- 
sion of conflict and movement. His ideal 
of order had become clearly a tension be- 
tween the strongest possible oppositions. 

And to balance these conflicts among 
the compositional details, the broad lines 
of his composition had to be given a 
phlegmatic, almost banal calm—a classi- 
cal calm achieved, as he has put it, “by 
will power and rigidity.” The classical ex- 
pression of his ideal never offers any sur- 
prise to the onlooker. It never attempts to 
effect one. And while romanticism advo- 
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cates the widest possible embrace and a 
full, free, even haphazard organizational 
approach, classicism for Léger is the re- 
finement of selection. 

Here we come to the essential differ- 
ence between Léger the constructor and 
Picasso the discoverer. For Léger’s prime 
interest throughout his entire develop- 
ment has been to work out a detailed per- 
sonal order for his own expression, while 
Picasso’s interest has been to open new 
doors for pictorial expression as a whole, 
even if at times he succeeds in no more 
than pointing the way. And while all the 
painters of the early cubist generation 
were looking for a new structural base, 
already in 1911 Léger had taken a path 
of his own in that search for a pictorial 
order to which his researches have all 
been related ever since. 

For while Braque and Picasso on the 
Montmartre side of Paris were painting 
their analytic compositions in subdued 
harmonies of brown, gray, slate, and 
olive, Léger and Delaunay had already 
turned to their explorations of the dy- 
namic effects of contrasted areas of pure 
color. About the same time Marinetti and 
the Italian futurists in Milan and Paris 
were preaching their doctrines of move- 
ment and the machine. Possibly Léger 
had no direct encounter with the futu- 
rists at the time, but the cult of the ma- 
chine was very much in the air. And 
machinery had an immediate appea! for 
Léger: its coldness, its austerity, its hard- 
ness, its strength, the power of its rhythms 
—even the pure primary colors used to 
protect it; in sum, from an aesthetic 
standpoint, its stripped, dynamic unity. 
The futurists’ approach to the machine 
was a literary, romantic one. To them 
the machine was a symbol of. progress, a 
symbol of the future; to Léger, it was a 
paradigm of order—a pictorial order 
which need not look to natural patterns 
which had been abused by the academi- 
cians and the naturalists—a fresh para- 
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digm which need not and should not be 
copied literally. 

At first, between 1914 and 1920, we see 
Léger patiently studying and assimilating 
this potential new order in his work by a 
frank adaptation of its forms, or by giv- 
ing them a superficial human caricature 
as in The Balcony of 1914 or The Men in 
the City of 1919. But already, in the Game 
of Cards painted from studies made in 
the trenches before Verdun in 1917, a 
reversal of this procedure appears. Léger 
had begun to see human gestures in the 
simplicity and order of mechanical move- 


“ments. The City of 1919 still remained a 


machine. But with the Grand Dejeuner 
and the Cup of Tea of 1921 the transi- 
tion was complete; now instead of human- 
izing machines, as in his earlier work, he 
had begun to visualize human forms as 
well as human gesture rhythms against 
the machine pattern: a model of order at 
once structural, clearly articulated and 
ideally suited to his interest in mobile 
rhythms, bold contrasts and sharp con- 
tours. 

Léger had now found in a sense the 
organizational skeleton for his work. But 
this was not enough. He was first of all a 
painter and a North European, and as a 
North European he felt himself a realist. 
As a painter he was interested primarily 
in wall paintings rather than in easel com- 
positions; and as a realist he was inter- 
ested in a broader field of representation 
than a strict adherence to the machine 
would allow. But he realized that he had 
found his base; his problem clearly be- 
came how to give a flexible complexity 
to his expression and at the same time 
keep his representations free from easel 
limitations without abandoning this basic 
order. The answer was evidently through 
the pictorial study of the human figure in 
space. And this is what has occupied 
Léger for the most part since 1929. 

During the years 1926 to 1929, his in- 
terest had been focussed on mural com- 
positions of details enlarged after the 
manner of cinema “close-ups.” In these 
canvases the elements were visualized as 
swimming free in space. This research in 
turn lead him to a more flexible treat- 
ment of the human figure which neither 
compromised the mural character of the 
composition, nor the fundamental order 
of contrasts and resultant contrapuntal 
rhythms. The mannequin forms of the 
late twenties gradually assumed the more 
specific detail of the Woman with the 
Two Parrots of 1935-1939; the lazily float- 
ing figures of the early thirties became 
the interlocked spinning forms of the 
Swimmers of 1942; another series of 
Swimmers brought back those solid strips 
of flat color like papier-collés which char- 
acterized The City of 1919 and contrasted 
them with human figures in space consti- 
tuted merely of running arabesques; the 
summer of 1943 near Lake George in 
upper New York State, introduced Léger 
to the weathered colors of abandoned au- 
tomobiles. against an August landscape. 
And he returned to his Manhattan studio 
to take up his 1924 drawing of the Three 
Musicians with all the nostalgia for Mont- 
parnasse it held for him, and with all the 


1944 


THE THREE MUSICIANS 


resources his explorations of two decades 
had provided. 

For here we have that order which 
Léger has worked out for himself, unify- 
ing his expression without distractingly 
dominating it; in the yellows, reds 
and blues we have all the strength of 
pure unmuted colors; in the forms we 
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have a simplicity which gives the com- 
position an architectural monumentality 
and yet a variety of detail which keeps 
it from appearing bare. We have a con- 
trast of assertively modelled volumes and 
plane surfaces and at the same time a sug- 
ecstion of three dimensionality in the 
forms without any disruption of the sur- 
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face unity of the picture—in other words, 
figures placed successfully within the pic- 
ture space. And finally in it we have per- 
haps the most authoritative portrait com- 
position of Léger’s maturity, at once a 
resumé and a resolution of all the re- 
searches which he has been pursuing over 
the past forty years. 
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Pree della Mitandela s very 


elegant sheech on 


The first. translation 


Most venerable fathers. I have read in 
the records of the Arabians that Abdul 
the Saracen, on being asked what thing 
on the world’s stage, —so to speak —, 
he viewed as most greatly worthy of won- 
der, answered that he viewed nothing 
more wonderful than man. And Mer- 
cury’s, “a great wonder, Aesculapius, is 
man!” agrees with that opinion. On 
thinking over the reason for these say- 
ings, I was not satisfied by the many as- 
sertions made by many men concerning 
the outstandingness of human _ nature: 
that man is the messenger between crea- 
tures, familiar with the upper and king 
of the lower; by the sharp-sightedness of 
the senses, by the hunting-power of rea- 
son, and by the light of intelligence the 
interpreter of nature: the part in-between 
the standstill of eternity and the flow 
of time; as the Persians say, the bond 
tying the world together, nay, the nup- 
tial bond; and according to David, “a 
little lower than the angels”. These rea- 
sons are great but not sufficient,—that is, 
they are no reasons for a lawful claim to 
the highest wonder as to a prerogative. 
Why should we not wonder more at the 
angels themselves and at the very blessed 
heavenly choirs? 

Finally, I seemed to myself to have un- 
derstood why man is the animal which 
is most happy and is therefore worthy of 
all wonder; and lastly, what the state is 
which is allotted to man in the succession 
of things, and which is capable of arous- 
ing envy not only in the brutes but also 
in the stars and even in intelligences be- 
yond the world. The case is wonderful 
and beyond belief. For this is the reason 
why man is rightly said and thought to 
be a great marvel and the animal really 
worthy of wonder. Now hear what it is, 
fathers; and with kindly ears and for the 
sake of your manhood give me’ your close 
attention: 
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THE EMBLEMATIC MAN 


FROM "ANATOMY OF UNIVERSE" 
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the dignity of man 
-- into this language of 


DE DIGMITATE HOMIMS 


BY CHARLES GLENN WALLIS 


Now the Highest Father, God the Mas- 
ter-Builder, had, by the laws of His eso- 
teric wisdom, fabricated this house, this 
world which we see, a very superb temple 
for the Godhead. He had adorned the 
supercelestial region with intelligences, He 
had animated the celestial globes with 
eternal souls, and with the primal flock 
of animals. But, with the work finished, 
the Artisan desired that there be some 
one to reckon up the ratio and reason 
of such a big work, to love its beauty, and 
to wonder at its greatness. Accordingly, 
now that all things had been completed, 
—as the Book of Moses and the Timaeus 
testify —. He lastly considered creating 
man. But there was nothing in the arche- 
types from which He could mould a new 
sprout, nor anything in His storehouses 
which He could bestow as a_ heritage 
upon a new son, nor was there an empty 
judiciary seat where this contemplator of 
the universe could sit. Everything was 
filled up; all things had been laid out in 
the highest, the lowest, and the mean or- 
ders. But it did not belong to the paternal 
power to have failed in the final parturi- 
tion, as though exhausted by child-bear- 
ing; it did not belong to wisdom, in a 
case of necessity, to have been tossed back 
and forth through want of a plan; it did 
not belong to the loving-kindness which 
was going to praise divine liberality in 
others to be forced to condemn itself. 
Finally, the Best of Workmen decided 
that that to which nothing of its very 
own could be given should be, in com- 
posite fashion, whatsoever had belonged 
individually to each and every thing. 
Therefore He took up man as being, with- 
out limitations, a work of mirroring; and, 
placing him at the midpoint of the world, 
He spoke to him as follows: 

“We have given to thee, Adam, no fix- 


ed seat, no form of thy very own, no gift 
peculiarly thine, that,—as the thirsty 
drink —, thou mayest feel as thine own, 
have as thine own, possess as thine own 
the seat, the form, the gifts which thou 
thyself shalt desire. A limited nature in 
other creatures is confined within the 
laws written down by us. In conformity 
with thy free judgment, in whose hands 
I have placed thee, thou art confined by 
no bounds; and thou wilt fix the limits 
of thy nature for thyself. I have placed 
thee at the center of the world, that from 
there thou mayest more conveniently look 
around and see whatsoever is in the 
world. Neither heavenly nor earthly, 
neither mortal nor immortal have We 
made thee. Thou, like a judge appointed 
for being honorable, art the moulder and 
maker of thyself; thou mayest knead thy- 
self into whatever shape thou dost prefer. 
Thou canst grow downward into the lower 
natures which are brutes. Thou canst 
again grow upward from thy mind’s rea- 
son into the higher natures which are 
divine.” 

O ereat liberality of God the Father! 
O great and wonderful happiness of man! 
It is given him to have that which he 
desires and to be that which he wills. As 
soon as brutes are born, they bring with 
them, “from their dam’s bag”, —as Lu- 
cillius says—,what they are going to 
possess. Highest spirits have been, either 
from the beginning or soon after, that 
which they are going to be throughout 
everlasting eternity. At man’s birth the 
Father placed in him every sort of seed 
and sprouts of every kind of life. The 
seeds which each man cultivates will grow 
and bear their fruit in him. If he cul- 
tivates vegetable seeds, he will become a 
plant. If the seeds of sensation, he will 
grow into a brute. If rational, he will 
come out a heavenly animal. If intellec- 
tual, he will be an angel, and a son of 
God. And if he is not contented with the 
lot of any creature but takes himself up 
into the center of his own unity; then, 
made one spirit with God and settled in 
the solitary darkness of the Father which 
is above all things, he will stand ahead 
of all things. Who does not wonder at this 
chameleon which is we? Or who at all 
feels more wonder at anything else what- 
soever? It was not unfittingly that Ascle- 
pius the athenian said that man was sym- 
bolized by Prometheus in the secret rites, 
by reason of our nature — sloughing its 
skin and trasforming itself; hence met- 
amorphoses were popular among the jews 
and the pythagoreans. For the more secret 
hebrew theology at one time reshapes 
holy Enoch into an angel of God, whom 
POV CNS, Cc tetae Ns ied 6. > cae and. at 
other times reshapes other men into other 
divine presences. According to the pythag- 
oreans, wicked men are deformed into 
brutes and, if you believe Empedocles, 
into plants too. And, copying them, Mau- 
meth often had it on his lips that he who 
draws back from divine law becomes a 
brute. And his saying so was reasonable: 


* Here, and elsewhere similarly, the hebrew 
characters were missing from the text which 
the translator used. 


for it is not the rind which makes the 
plant, but a dull and non-sentient nature; 
not the hide which makes a beast of bur- 
den, but a brutal and sensual soul; not 
the spherical body which makes the 
heavens, but right reason; and not a 
separateness from the body but a spiritual 
understanding which makes an angel. For 
example, if you see a man given over to 
his belly and crawling upon the ground, 
it is a bush not a man which you see. If 
you see anyone blinded by the illusions 
of his empty and Calypso-like imagina- 
tion, tarred with the tickling allurement, 
and delivered over to the senses, it is a 
brute not a man which you see. If you 
come upon a philosopher winnowing out 
all things by right reason, he is a heaven- 
ly not an earthly animal. If you come 
upon a pure contemplator, ignorant of 
the body, banished to the innermost 
places of the mind, he is not an earthly, 
not a heavenly animal; he more superb- 
ly is a divine presence clothed around 
with human flesh. 

Who is there that does not wonder at 
man? And it is not unreasonable that in 
the Mosaic and Christian holy writ man 
is sometimes denoted by the name “every 
flesh” and at others by that of “every 
creature’; and man fashions, fabricates, 
transforms himself into the shape of every 
flesh, into the nature of every creature. 
Accordingly where Evantes the persian 
tells of the chaldaen theology, he writes 
that man is not any inborn image of him- 
self, but many images coming in from 
the outside: hence that saying of the chal- 
Gaeaisemrdr ators Me OR PE that is, man 
is an animal of a diverse, multiform, 
and destructible nature. 

But why all this? In order for us to 
understand that, after having been born 
in this state so that we may be what we 
will to be, so as not to have this said 
against us since we are held in honor, it 
should be our greatest care not to know 
that we are made similar to brutes and 
mindless beasts of burden. But rather as 
Asaph the prophet says: “Ye are all gods, 
and the most high sons, unless by abus- 
ing the very indulgent liberality of the 
Father, we make the free choice, which 
he gave, harmful to us instead of help- 
ful towards salvation”. Let a certain holy 
ambition invade the mind, so that we may 
not be content with mean things but may 
aspire to the highest things and strive 
with all our forces to attain them: for if 
we will to, we can. Let us spurn earthly 
things; let us struggle towards the heaven- 
ly. Let us put in last place whatever is 
of the world; and let us fly beyond the 
chambers of the world to the chamber 
nearest the most lofty godhead. There, 
as the sacred mysteries reveal, the ser- 
aphim, cherubim, and thrones occupy the 
first chambers. Ignorant of how to yield 
to them and unable to endure the second 
chambers, let us compete with the angels 
in dignity and glory. When we have 
willed it, we shall be not at all below 
them. 

But by what method? or by doing 
what? Let us see what they are doing, 
what life they are living? If we too live 
that life, — and we can —, we shall equal 


their lot. The seraph burns with the fire 
of charity; the cherub shines with the 
radiance of intelligence; the throne stands 
in steadfastness of judgment. Hence, if, 
dedicated to an active life, we undertake 
the care of lower things with a right 
weighing of them, we shall be made 
steadfast in the fixed firmness of the 
thrones. If, being tired of actions and 
musing upon the workman in the work, 
upon the work in the workman, we are 
busy with the leisure of contemplation, 
we shall flash on every side with cherubic 
light. If by charity we burn for the work- 
man alone with that devouring fire of 
His, we shall suddenly burst into flame 
in the likeness of a seraph. Upon the 
throne, that is, upon the just judge, sits 
God, the judge of the ages. He flies above 
the cherub, that is, the contemplator, and 
warms him, as if by brooding over him. 
The Spirit of the Lord is borne above 
the waters, — I mean those waters which 
are above the heavens, the waters which 
in Job praise the Lord with hymns before 
daybreak. He who is a seraph, that is, a 
lover, is in God; and more, God is in 
him, and God and he are one. 

But in what way can anyone either judge 
or love things which are unknown? Moses 
loved God whom he saw, and he admi- 
nistered justice to the people, -—— and 
those were the things he saw first as con- 
templator on the mountain. Therefore 
with his own light the cherub in the mean 
position makes us ready for the seraphic 
fire, and at the same time illuminates us 
for the judgment of the thrones. He is 
the bond of the first intelligences, the or- 
der of Pallas, the ruler over contemplative 
philosophy. We must first rival him and 
surround him and lay hold of him. Let 
us make ourselves one with him and be 
caught up to the heights. And let us des- 
cend to the duties of action, well instruc- 
ted and prepared. 

But if our life is to be shaped after 
the model of a cherub’s life, it is well 
worth while to have in readiness and be- 
fore our eyes what that life is and what 
sort it is) what actions and what works 
are theirs. Since we may not attain to 
that through ourselves, because we are 
flesh and our wisdom is of the earth, let 
us go to the ancient fathers who can give 
us a very substantial and sure faith in 
these things as things familiar and akin 
to them. Let us consult the Apostle Paul, 
the vessel of election, because, when he 
was lifted up to the third heaven, he saw 
the armies of the cherubim in action. Ac- 
cording to Dionysius’ interpretation, he 
will answer that the cherubim are being 
purged, then are being illuminated, and 
lastly are contemplating. Therefore, by 
rivaling the life of a cherub upon the 
earth, by confining the onslaughts of the 
affects by means of moral science, and. by 
shaking off the mist of reason by means 
of dialectic, as if washing off the filth of 
ignorance and vice, let us purge the soul, 
that the affects may not audaciously run 
riot, nor an imprudent reason sometime 
rave. Then, over a soul which has been 
twice set in order and purified, let us 
pour the light of natural philosophy, that 
lastly we may complete its knowledge of 
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divine things. 

And lest we be insufficient of ourselves, 
let us consult the patriarch Jacob, whose 
image flashes forth, carven in the seat of 
glory. That very wise father will give us 
advice by showing himself asleep in the 
lower world and awake in the upper. But 
his advice will be given figuratively, — 
that is the way things happen there. A 
ladder stretching from the lowness of earth 
to the heights of heaven and divided by 
the succession of many steps, with the 
Lord sitting at the top: the angels con- 
templating climb, by turns, up and down 
the steps. But if we who are in pursuit of 
an angelic life must try to do this same 
thing, I ask who can touch the ladder of 
the Lord with dirty feet or unwashed 
hands? As the mysteries put it, it is sac- 
rilegious for the impure to touch that 
which is pure. But what are these feet, 
and what are these hands? Naturally, 
the feet of the soul are that most despic- 
able portion which alone rests upon mat- 
ter as upon the earth, I mean the nu- 
tritive power and the food — taking kindl- 
ing-wood of lust and mistress of volup- 
tuous softness. As for the hands of the 
soul, we might as well have spoken of 
anger, which struggles as an opponent 
against appetite and, like a foot soldier 
in the dust and sunshine, carries off the 
things which are being squandered by 
the appetite, dozing away in the shade. 
But, so as not to be hurled back from the 
ladder as profane and unclean, let us 
wash these hands and these feet in moral 
philosophy as in living waters, — that is, 
the whole sensual part wherein the allure- 
ment from which, they say, the soul gets 
a twisted neck, while being held back. 
But, if we want to be the companions of 
the angels moving up and down Jacob’s 
ladder, this will not be enough, unless we 
have first been well trained and well 
taught to move forward duly from rung 
to rung, never to turn aside from the 
main direction of the ladder, and to make 
sallies up and down. When we have at- 
tained that by means of the speechifying 
or logical art, then, besouled by a 
cherub’s spirit, philosophizing along the 
rungs of the ladder of nature, and penet- 
rating through everything from center 
to center, we shall at one time be des- 
cending and, as it were, tearing apart one 
broom into many by a titanic force; and 
we shall at another time be ascending 
and, as it were, gathering into one the 
many strands of the broom by an apollon- 
ian force; until finally we come to rest in 
the bosom of the Father, who is at the 
top of the ladder, and are consumed by 
a theological happiness. 

Let us inquire too of Job the just what 
covenant he entered into with the God 
of life before he was begotten into life,— 
the covenant which among those ten 
hundred thousand there ready the high- 
est God desired most strongly for him. 
He will doubtlessly answer, Peace. Ac- 
cordingly, since we read in Job, that God 
makes peace in the highest, and that the 
middle order interprets the prophecies of 
of the highest order to the lower orders; 
let Empedocles the philosopher intert:ret 
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for us the words of Job the theologian: 
he signifies to us that two natures are 
planted in our souls: by the one nature 
we are lifted upward to the heavens, and 
by the other shoved downward to the 
lower world, by strife and friendship or 
by war and peace, according to his songs, 
wherein he complains that, driven by 
strife and discord like a madman and 
banished from the gods, he is tossed 
upon the deep. Indeed, fathers, there is 
multiple discord in us, and we have 
severe, intestinal, and more than civil 
wars at home: if we are unwilling to have 
these wars, if we will strive for that peace 
which so lifts us up to the heights that 
we are made to stand among the exalted 
of the Lord, moral philosophy alone will 
still those wars in us, will bring calm suc- 
cessfully. 

First, if our man will seek a truce with 
the enemy, he will subdue the uncurbed 
forays of the multiple brute, the quarrel- 
ings of the lion, and the feelings of wrath. 
Then if we take the right counsel and 
desire for ourselves the security of ever- 
lasting peace, it will come and will fulfill 
our prayers liberally. The slaying of both 
beasts, like stuck sows, will establish most 
solemnly an inviolable treaty between the 
flesh and the spirit. Dialectic will calm 
the turmoils of a reason pushed around 
between the fistfights of oratory and the 
deceits of the syllogism. Natural philoso- 
phy will calm the strifes and discords of 
opinion, which shake the unquiet soul up 
and down, pull her apart, and mangle 
her. But natural philosophy will bring 
calm in such a way as to command us to 
remember that, according to Heracleitus, 
our nature is born of war, and therefore 
is called a struggle by Homer; and hence, 
that in natural philosophy true quiet and 
lasting peace can offer themselves to us, 
and that this is the office and prerogative 
of their mistress, most holy theology. 

Theology herself will show the way to 
that peace and be our companion and 
guide; and, as from afar she sees us hur- 
rying, she will cry out, “Come unto me, 
ye that labor, and I will refresh you. 
Come unto me, and I will give unto you 
peace which the world and nature cannot 
give unto you!” As we are called so sweet- 
ly and are invited with such kindness, let 
us fly on winged feet like earthly Mer- 
curys into the embrace of our most bless- 
ed mother and enjoy the longed-for 
peace: the most holy peace, the indivis- 
ible bond, the friendship which is one 
soul, the friendship whereby all minds do 
not merely accord in one intellect which 
is above every intellect but in some inex- 
pressible fashion become absolutely one. 
This is that friendship which the pytha- 
goreans say is the end of all philosophy. 
This is that peace which God makes on 
His heights and which the angels descend- 
ing to earth announced to men of good 
will, that by this peace the men them- 
selves ascending into heaven might be- 
come angels. Let us desire this peace for 
our friends, for our age. Let us desire this 
peace for every house into which we en- 
ter. Let us desire it fon our soul, that 
through this peace she may become the 


house of God; that after she has, through 
morals and dialectics, shaken off the dust 
on her, and has adorned herself with 
manifold philosophy as with a princely 
garment, and has crowned with garlands 
of theology the places above the gates, the 
King of Glory may descend, and, coming 
with the Father, may make His residence 
in her. If she shows herself worthy of such 
a great guest, she who lives by His great 
mercy —, then, in a golden gown as in 
a wedding dress, with the manifold diver- 
sity of the sciences as a wrap around, she 
will welcome her beautiful guest not as a 
guest but as a bridegroom. That she may 
never be divorced from him, she will long 
to be divorced from her own people and, 
forgetful of the house of her father, nay, 
forgetful of herself, she will long to die 
in herself that she may live in her bride- 
groom, in whose sight the death of his 
saints is surely precious, — I mean death, 
if that should be called death which is 
the fullness of life the meditation upon 
which the wise have is the zealous study 
of philosophy. 

Let us also cite Moses himself, — a little 
lower than ,the fountain fullness of holy 
and inexpressible intelligence, whence the 
angels are drunken on their own nectar. 
We shall hear the venerable judge 
promulgating laws to us who dwell in the 
desert solitude of this body: “Let those 
who are still unclean and in need of 
moral knowledge dwell with the people 
outside of the tabernacle in the open sky, 
and let them meanwhile purify themselves 
like Thessalian priests. Let those who have 
by now set their lives (mores) in order 
be received into the sanctuary. But let 
them not yet handle the sacred things; 
but first, as deacons assiduous in the ser- 
vice which is dialectic, let them minister 
to the sacred things of philosophy. Then, 
after they have been admitted to the sac- 
red things, let them as priests of philos- 
ophy contemplate sometimes the many- 
colored, that is, the star-constellated 
royal decoration of the higher realm of 
God, at other times the celestial can- 
delabra divided by seven lights, and at 
other times the skin-covered elements, 
that lastly they may be received through 
the merits of sublime theology into the 
innermost parts of the temple and may 
enjoy the glory of divinity without the 
veil of any image coming in between.” 
Moses gives us these direct commands, 
and in giving the commands he advises 
us, urges us to make ready our way 
through philosophy to future celestial 
glory, while we can. 

But in truth not only the Mosaic or 
Christian mysteries but also the theology 
of the ancients show the advantages for 
us and the dignity of these liberal arts 
concerning which I have come here to 
dispute. For what else is meant by the 
degrees of initiation which are customary 
in the secret rites of the greeks? First, to 
those who had been purified by morals 
and dialectic, — which we have called, 
as 1t were, the purgative arts —, there was 
permitted the taking up of the mysteries. 
And what else can this “taking up” be, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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the fortunes of Caith 


| FOOTPRINTS IN THE SANDS OF TIME 


| can remember you walking on Cape Cod 
Wrapped in mousseline de soie 

Listening for the nightlong call 

Of the absent and abstemious muezzin 


At times you reach nobly into a pocket 
And take out a copy of Mother Goose 
The neurasthenic mulatto on the beach 
Waits for you to read in an unemotional voice 


But instead you turn to the Baron Munchausen 

Who offers you a glass of moselle which you refuse 

But you do take one of those small cakes from an Irish-Italian bakery 
And since it is gummy, put it in your purse 


To get away you say you've forgotten your mascara 
In reality you visit a meteorologist 

The talk of light years is appalling and consoling 

But you are too nomadic to be stopped by this 


| see you in the Black Forest now 

Eating marrons glacés and throwing some away 
You are thinking of a malignant poem 

And of how knock-kneed princesses are 


The scene changes to some place non-Egyptian 

You weep for a while and look exquisite and vicious 
But no one can cheat you, to the top of the mirador 
You fly as if leading an insurrection 


Here you write down something illegible and profane 
And the virulent masses thank you for your pains 

There are cheers and curses from the aristocracy 
(Some of whom have done time in Alcatraz] 


And it all ends when a salesman from Akron 
Identifies a coloratura as his illegitimate daughter 
By this time if you're not in Bangalore 

You'll wish you were in an igloo, or interplanetary 


Il THE DAGGER THAT DREW NO BLOOD 


Who is this new arrival on horseback 

A lady with an other-worldly air 

Someone shreiks when she draws her cloak apart 
A smile is on her face, a dagger is in her heart 


One nostril quivers as she slowly sheds a glove 

One osprey quakes in her modish ca 

She knows she's outnumbered and is risking her life 

With an opaline hand she withdraws the bloodless knife 


A tremor runs through the heterosexual crowd 
Hypnotized by her hair that shakes as though wind 

Blew it every whichway, but not a breath of air 

Stirs the tassels of the saddle on the horse who suddenly 


Kneels on one knee as if praying half-hearted| 
“Mademoiselle de Maupin!" "Mademoiselle ap Maupin!" 
"It is not!"' "No, it is not!" 

The crowd, though excited as a cult, is divided 


Looking coldblooded and hypersensitive 
She advances like Lady Macbeth 

Now in the center of the circling band 

The Aztec stiletto hovers high in her hand 
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At her feet with lips bleeding from kissing the jeweled shoes 
Is Pedro, an imbecile, whom no one else knows 

No one, except the poetess, who from the turret 

Has watched the unfolding of this pathological drama 
"Stop! she cries. "Do not slay your half-brother!" 
The other, with obstinate incestuous rage 

Stabs Pedro three times in his muscular neck 

He continues to adore her and does not bleed 


"Fratricida!"’ — a jibe from the disgusted people 

In the midst of whom the poetess has appeared 

She wrests the dagger from the would-be murderess 

And thrusts it slowly through the ribs of her own breast 


Then mounts on the horse with an other-worldly air 
Fratricida, mourning, climbs the stair to the mirador 
Leaving Pedro covered with her cape of paillettes 
Which the crowd tears to pieces before sterilizing him 


Ill THE ORPHIC MIRROR 


The open-air morgue of the Colorado Desert 
Is searched by the sun from the China Sea 
Through white Cordova hies the Crocodile River 
But a polar grotto such as Coleridge knew 


Has been opened up for you. Oneiric excretions 
Prolong the wails into loving landscapes 
Where you set foot, the panic-stricken flowers 
Breathe calmly as an outlaw riding on Olympus 


O, the oboist honks a heartrending rendition 

Of Tchaikowsky who knew what it was to go hungry 
For love, not tor food, and the wheyfaced cobra 
Like an objet-d'art, expects the next century 


To grow hotheaded and appreciate him too 

Bah to the infidels, the centipedes are manna 

One peseta to a slum-child works like hormones 
Ordered from the catalogue of props for an opera 


| see you in a world no longer cannibalistic 

The tears of Niobe which you catch in a poem's cup 
When poured out again are words of purest gold 
Which float like a halo towards the nearest hero 


One day the universe will make you a present 

It will be this pearly earth which you always wanted 

With a highbrow child like an acrobat atop it 

A toe hold on Mont Blanc and whirling through the heavens 


For the moment you are resting and looking in a mirror 
Remembering the Parisian with whom you crossed the Channe 
Whose identity you gathered as he gazed towards the Orien: 
You vanished like Eurydice and found in your hands a harp 


Oh the harp we hear is like the nightlong rain 
Plucked from the wind as you walked on Cape Cod 
The lady in the mirror with an other-worldly air 
Shudders and is silent as she combs her singing hair 
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CATHEDRALS FLORINE STETTHEIMER 


Anoletanian realison 


The Wateumelens 


N July second, Lenny purchased a. car- 

load of condemned watermelons. He en- 
gaged several schoolboys to help pick out the 
good ones. Some four hours later, he was on 
his way to peddle them, after he stored about 
four hundred good melons in his large barn 
that he rented for a garage. He sold the melons 
which he purchased at five cents apiece for 
whatever price he was offered. Some he got 
twenty cents for, others fifty, sixty and a dol- 
lar apiece. 


Tt was ten-thirty Saturday evening, July sec- 
ond, when Lenny was selling one melon to a 
customer on a dark street for seventy-five cents, 
when an elderly woman in ragged clothing ap- 
peared from nowhere. As the cash customer 
walked away, this raggedly dressed woman 
pleaded with Lenny . .. which was unneces- 
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sary ... to sell her one melon for a tencent 
piece, as she had a brood of twelve children, 
and she being a widow, could not afford to pay 
anymore. 


Lenny smiled when he put his hand on her 
shoulder and said cheerfully, “My good wo- 
man, I have but three melons left on my wa- 
gon and they are all yours for the asking.” 
After a little argument of persuasion on the 
woman’s part, Lenny pocketed the tencent 
piece and wished her a lot of happiness for 
the fourth of July . . . Monday. 


For some unforeseen reason, Lenny watched 
the shack this ragged woman entered with the 
three watermelons in her torn-like apron. . . . 
She refused to let the little boys . . . his help- 
ers ... to help her carry them. . .. As she 
entered the front door, Lenny put a frowning 
smile on his face . . . the boys felt uneasy, 
they said in a chorus, “Let’s go home Mr, it is 
late you know. .. .” He told the boys to wait 
2 minute, he is going down to the shack where 
this ragged woman entered . . . the boys said, 
“Ah, gee! let’s go.” 


When Lenny entered the sun porch and 
stood before a pair of French doors, he rang 
the musical bell. A colored maid answered the 
ring. 


Lenny looked aghast. The maid closed the 
door. He had no chance to speak. He waited 
a few seconds longer and rang the musical bell 
once again. This time the ragged woman... 
who was now dressed like a Madam, with 
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sparkling jewelry around her neck and on her 
fingers . . . came face to face with Lenny, She 
said with dignity . . . unlike she spoke meekly 
a few minutes ago, “You have been well paid 
for the melons, now be on your way my good 
man. Don’t bother us anymore, or I shall call 
the cops.” 

Lenny laughed heartily, when he said, “You 
are quite welcome to the three melons for a 
dime. The joke’s cn me! Ha! Ha! Ha!” 


She slammed the door in his face when he 
told her to go ahead and feed the watermelons 
to her twelve starved orphans... Servants... . 


When Lenny returned to the truck, he told 
the boys about the cheap swindle. One of the 
boys said, “No wonder she was so persistent 
in paying the lousy dime.” 

Lenny arrived home past midnight. Tempe 

. who waited impatiently for his return... 
asked surly, “Well . . . where is the money? 
And why did you not get back sooner, so that 
you could of went to work in the xnines to- 
night, and earn eight dollars mors. Oh you! 
Come on, shell out the dough. How mueh have 
you got?” 

Lenny smiled sweetly and asked for a hot 
kiss. ‘Tempe was in no mood for either jokes 
or fun. She was all business tonight. 

“All right,” said Lenny, as he empties his 
full pockets of change into a dishpan and 
throws a large bundle of bills in with it, ‘“‘here 
it is.” 

Tempe’s blue eyes bulged out like two huge 
diamonds. She took a deep breath, embraced 
and kissed him passionately. ‘““Whew, whew! 
looks like a silver mine! How much is there, 
daddy?” 

Tears came to Lenny’s eyes from happiness. 
It was the first time Tempe ever made such a 
fuss over money he brought to her. 


They both counted the silver, and after re- 
counting it several times they both got the 
same answer. In silver, one hundred and sixty 
dollars and a few cents, in bills two hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

Then he reminded her, he has to deduct 
one hundred dollars for the credit on the car 
of watermelons. That turned Tempe’s enthu- 
siastic smile into a frown. Her happiness had 
drowned with the word credit. She said em- 
phatically, “Well, after all, two hundred and 
eighty dollars for one day’s work is not so 
much. Especially for a man like you.” 

During the light lunch he was indulging, 
Tempe argued with him. She said, “You should 
cf made a larger profit on one carload of 
melons.” He said wanly, “But a couple of 
hundied were bad ones.” Tempe said, ‘‘Re- 
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cardiess. you should of made more money.” 
She then started accusing him of infidelity. 
She demanded to know what prostitute he 
gave part of his profits of the watermelons to. 
lenny denied everything, because he was in- 
necent of her talk. 

While they were getting ready to retire, 
Tempe asked surly, “Where is our watermelon? 
What! you did not bring any home for us! 
You knew I never missed having a melon on 
the Fourth ef July.” Then she slapped him 
hard in the face, almost knocking him off 
balance. 


As he cursed her and asked ‘“‘What ihe hell 
do you think I am‘a basketball?” just then 
she let go a shower of crockery at him. He 
managed to duck her angry aim and ran into 
the bedroom, closing the door just as a large 
crockery ccffeepot smashed against the door. 
She immediately started to bang on the bed- 
room door with a light oak chair. Lenny 
opened the door when she promised not to hit 
him any more. 

Just as the door opened, she threw the chair 
at him, he ducked through another door that 
led to the dining room, but he was too slow 
in closing it, because she managed to throw 
her bedroom dressing table chair through it, 
which hit the large panes in the china closet, 
smashing the complete set of dishes into small 
pieces. 

It was then that he thought, it is high time 
he took some action. He sprang at her like a 
Tarzan, put his two hands around her throat 
and closed them tighter and tighter until her 
face turned almost blue and her eyes almost 
popped out of her head. Then he threw her 
with force to the floor. He immediately got 
down on his spreaded knees and pinned her 
arms to the floor. She started to moan, “You’ve 
cheked ime to death, you’ve choked me to 
death.” Lenny grinned angrily and said, “Good, 
then stop your talking, if you are dead. Don’t 
tell me about it.” 

She now shouted loud . . . as Lenny released 
his tight grip a little. . . . “You’re killing me! 
You're killing me! I had never done anything 
wrong to you. I don’t deserve this kind of kill- 
ing! I hate you with love!” 

Lenny slapped her face lightly . . . as he 
grinned . . . she screamed, “I am dead, stop 
it! Stop it! I am dead! Oh God have mercy 
upon me!” 

Lenny said, “You should be dead, you are 
worse than a river rat.” 

With tears streaming down her cheeks, she 
apologizes for her bad acts towards him. She 
takes back everything she said about him. Then 
they both retired as the best of friends. 


SS TS 


OSEBUD said, “Well, Dick, you should 

have thought twice before you married, 
not after you are married; now you can try 
to make the best of it.” Then he kissed Rose- 
bud goodbye, but not forever, for he still loved 
her. 

Months passed by and a letter would come 
once in a while, for Donald was awfully busy, 
so Rosebud went to dances, for she had many 
friends and when Don was away, she went 
along with the girls. Here she met Joe, one of 
the gang, and Joe said, “I’d like to talk business 
with you, Rosebud.” 


*“O.K., go ahead,” she said. ‘“‘Let’s hear it.” 
Wondering all the time what Joe was leading 
up to. Now what could he want? 


“Rosebud, we are going to have a truck 
party, and we would like you to ask the girls 
if they would like to come along and we will 
have as many boys come along.” 

“Oh, Joe, I’m so glad you called. I'll be 
sure to get the girls, and we will be looking for 
a good time.” 

The boys paid for the truck so it was up to 
the girls to bring the lunches. Rosebud got 
busy and phoned the girls or called at their 
homes and arranged it for them to come to 
Rosebud’s home. There were Anne, Ella, Marie, 
Bernice, Mabel, Betty, Elizabeth, Dot, Marge, 
Nan, Susie, and Alice. “Oh, so many,” Rose- 
bud said. “Girls, come over and we will decide 
what time we will meet and let’s talk about 
the lunches we will make up.” It was such 
fun. 

The girls were all excited about the truck 
party. Rosebud told them to gather at her 
home on a Friday evening, and she told them 
that they would sort of hold a litttle meeting 
and she would serve them some refreshments 
after the meeting. She didn’t have to tell the 
girls twice about the party, they couldn’t wait 
for the day. 

These girls all worked and lived in the city 
in a neighborhood that was well built with 
homes, so Joe knew that getting out in the 
country to spend a Sunday would satisfy them. 
Rosebud had charge of the girls and Joe took 
charge of the boys. 

When Friday came the girls were all there; 
they came to Rosebud’s house for the meeting 
to hear more about what Rosebud had to say 
about the party. After all the girls were ove1 
at her house, she said, “Now, girls, we are go- 
ing to spend a day in the country, Sunday. The 
boys are going to have a truck party, and they 
wanted to get the girls together. We will enjoy 
it, I know, for we all know each other, and 
there are only two new boys in the group, but 
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we will get acquainted. As for the other boys, 
we know them. There are Bob, Dick, Johnnie, 
Harry, Harry, George, Ed, Marvin, Henry, 
Chuck, Don, and the two newcomers are Al- 
fred and Jim.” 

“Oh, isn’t that grand!’ the girls said. 

Rosebud said to the girls, “Girls, the boys 
have hired the truck for seven o’clock Sunday 
morning, and we will meet on Twenty-Third 
and Oak Street. Be sure to be there at seven 
o’clock for at seven-thirty the truck leaves, and 
the driver won’t wait for anyone, or we'll never 
get out in the country. It’s a nice drive and 
we've got a very good chauffeur. Joe will have 
charge of the boys. It’s up to him to see who'll 
be present. Did you decide what to bring?” 

“Oh,” Ella said, “I'll bring a big bowl of 
potato salad.” 

One said, “I’ll bring some breaded meat,” 
and Marie said, “I’ll take care of the table 
clothes and napkins.” 

Marge said, “I’ll bake a cake. Rosebud, we 
can have you get all the things together at 
your house, for you live the closest to our 
meeting place.” 

“Well, Rosebud said, ‘‘All right. All of us 
will have something to take care of.” 

The girls got their lunch baskets ready and 
some got big paper boxes ready with plenty 
of wax paper. 

Rosebud said, “Let’s see, we need paper 
plates, spoons, forks, and cups. We will have 
to get some rye bread and white bread, some 
like sandwiches with white bread, some with 
rye, so let’s get both.” 

“We have to have a lot of ham boiled and 
baked. I love tomatoes, we’ll get tomatoes, let- 
tuce, sandwich spread, olives, pickles, dill and 
sweet, and lots of fruit and soda.” 


It was a lot of fun shopping and getting 
ready for the trip. The girls all wanted to 
agree what to wear. Rosebud thought it would 
be nice to wear some nice cool summer dress, 
and a big white hat. Perhaps some could wear 
slacks, and if they wanted to get sun tans they 
would have to leave their hats at home. Every- 
thing was set and the girls waited for Sunday. 


Saturday, Rosebud said, “Mother, don’t for- 
get to wake me up early in the moring, for 
the girls are going to meet here and I don’t 
want to oversleep. We have a big day ahead.” 


Sunday morning came before you knew it 
and Rosebud was up very early, Perhaps she 
couldn’t even sleep much thinking of the truck 
party. The girls all brought what they were 
assigned to bring, and they finished making the 
sandwiches at Rosebud’s house. 

Rosebud said. “Oh, goodness, girls, I’ll have 
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to call Joe on the phone and see if he ar- 
ranged to get some soda.” 

She got Joe’s number and said, ‘Joe, did 
you arrange to get some soda?” 

“Why, yes, Rosebud, we have that all ready.” 

“All right, Joe,” she said. “We will be see- 
ing you.” 

Everyone was dressed so pretty. Rosebud 
chose a pretty powderblue voile dress and her 
white shoes and her big white hat. She and the 
girls walked to the corner where they were 
supposed to meet. Then they had a roll call. 
All the girls were there but Marie. Marie sent 
word that she couldn’t come. Then Joe had 
his roll call. All the boys were there. They 
had a small step ladder to get on the truck 
easily; this reminded Rosebud of the ride she 
had had during the car strike. 


BY JOAN DOLESK 


Rosebud said, “Now, boys, did anyone bring 
their banjo or accordion, so we would have 
some music?” 

They didn’t want music now so early in the 
morning. 

“But I mean for this afternoon,” said Rose- 
bud. 

The ride was quite long but the girls loved 
the beautiful scenery; farms galore, cattle 
fenced in here and there. 

Rosebud said, “It’s worth the ride.” 

It was a beautiful day, the sun was shining, 
and Rosebud was very happy; for if it rained 
the party would have to be called off, 

After they got to the farm where the party 
was held, they all got out, took the baskets, 
and Rosebud and Joe led them down the 
lane. Rosebud admired the beautiful scenery 
and the creek flowing through the farm. There 
were many trees near the creek. 


Rosebud said, “Joe, let’s go near the creek 
and sit under those big beautiful trees.” So 
they all went and sat under the big trees that 
gave plenty of shade. Rosebud had her camera 
with her, ready to take many pictures, and 
while sitting down and taking in the scenery, 
she noticed a big hill. 

“Oh, Joe,” she said, “after dinner, let’s go 
up that high hill, and run down it. We don’t 
have those hills in the city, you know.” 

They sat and talked a bit, and it was time 
for lunch. Rosebud and the girls spread out 
their table clothes and put out their paper 

(Continued on page 102) 
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HE Jazz World has three capitals, three 
seats of government, where styles are set, new 
musicians are discovered and enough money 
can be made so that jazzmen can occasionally 
favor the hinterlands with their presence and 
sound. Logically enough, these capitals are 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, or, more 
accurately, Hollywood. In the last few months, 
I was privileged to visit Chicago and Holly- 
wood, and, with New York as my home, I can 
offer here a report on the state of jazz, lan- 
guishing or flourishing, in these three cities. 

So-called “name” bands go out to Holly- 
wood for the gold. They admit it. They boast 
about it. What else can they do? When they 
get out there they find exquisite weather, dia- 
mond-studded movie studios and an unrelent- 
ing demand for Hill Billy music. Up and down 
the Coast, the war-wealthy Okie indulges him- 
self in his favorite pastimes, squatting at curbs 
in jam-packed automobiles, and hopping, skip- 
ping and jumping to the alternately amusing 
and nagging strains of such arias from the 
tall corn as You Are My Sunshine and Don’t 
Do It Darling. As a result, émigré musicians 
from Texas, Oklahoma and environs, under 
the leadership of Bob Wills, Spade Cooley and 
a half dozen other names you haven’t heard 
of are cleaning up. Fiddles doubling fiddles, 
guitars, accordions, clarinets and a haphazard 
rhythm section produce the country fair noises 
characteristic of these bands and thousands of 
people come to listen and pay stiff admission 
prices for the privilege. All the attendance and 
gross records of bona fide dance bands on the 
West Coast have been broken by these Hill Billy 
outfits. 

There is some balm for the palm of the jazz 
leader at the movie studios, but none for his 
heart. The film producer remains the most 
stubbornly unhip of band buyers, still building 
impossible stories around orchestra leaders, 
their star sidemen, wives and extra-curricular 
liaisons, still subjecting bands to the inane mi- 
nistrations of third-rate composers and arran- 
gers, still setting their band stories in night 
clubs so gargantuan of dimension that they 
could serve only as hangars for the B-29, but 
never, never as an after-dark location for 
Harry James, Tommy Dorsey, Benny Good- 
man, Charlie Spivak or Woody Herman. Par- 
ticularly erudite jazz fans hunt out B films for 
occasional specialities by the King Cole Trio, 
or sit through one of MGM’s megalomaniacal 
musicals for a few seconds of the luscious look 


and the pleasant sound of Lena Horne. Benny 
Goodman says his soon-to-be-released 20th Cen- 
tury Fox film, Sweet and Lowdown, is more 
authentic than most and provides him with 
a few moments in which to really get going. 
But these are isolated examples and not very 
convincing; the bandsman goes out to Holly- 
wood to fill his pockets, not to spill his musical 
mind. 

Small jazz units, such as the aforementioned 
King Cole Trio, do pretty well in any of sev- 
eral spots on and off Hollywood Boulevard 
and a few out on Sunset Strip, the glittering 
boulevard which houses Hollywood’s most chic 
emporia of good cheer, the Tommy Dorsey 
arena and the headquarters of Bing Crosby’s 
fabulous enterprises. Art Tatum, the extraor- 
dinary pianist who can play 1) more notes to 
the minute, 2) more meaningful notes to the 
minute, than any other keyboard virtuoso cur- 
rently operating. built his impressive trio in 
Hollywood. Nat, King Cole did the same and 
came up this year with a threesome that is not 
only titillating to all the proper senses but a 
handsome draught at the box office, too. 

Two of Nat’s original tunes, Straighten Up 
and Fly Right and I Can’t See For Lookin’, 
coupled on one Capitol record, catapulted the 
Cole Trio into national importance a few 
months ago and a jazz group the cognoscenti 
have been raving about for years has finally 
hit. Nat sings ballads in a gently insinuating 
way, with a feeling for distorting the musical 
phrase that is the male equivalent in taste and 
torture of Billie Holiday’s laryngeal delibera- 
tions. He is, too, a remarkably facile pianist, 
with a left hand as formidable rhythmically 
as that of his idol, Earl Hines, and all the 
technique and polish necessary to execute his 
delicate melodic and harmonic conceptions in 
his right. He is complemented by an excellent 
bassist, Johnny Miller, and a guitarist, Oscar 
Moore, whose plectral creations range in in- 
spiration from Andrés Segovia to Spanish 
Gypsy and low-down blues, and whose skill 
on his instrument is actually peerless in the 
jazz world. The arrival at the top of the King 
Cole Trio is really a musical event of great 
importance. 

Chicago separates into two clear districts, 
geographically and musically. On the sprawl- 
ing South Side, you find the colored district 
and the groovy bars, the joints that jump, the 
Du Sable, the Pershing Lounge, Joe’s De Luxe, 
the Rhumboogie, the De Lisa. At these spots 


ABOVE: COLEMAN HAWKINS ‘SOUT OF THE WORLD” 


AT RCA VICTOR'S NEW YORK STUDIO 


the prevailing atmosphere is smoky, people 
drink a lot and their feet never lose the beat. 
It’s worth going to Joe’s for the big kicks of 
the little Dallas Bartley band, which nightly, 
except Mondays, blows its top on the De Luxe 
bandstand. It’s worth going to the other places 
for some individual sidemen, Nat Jones on 
alto and clarinet, Darnell Howard on violin, 
Eddie Johnson on tenor, and the generally 
relaxed look and feel and sound. 

North of the South Side, but almost in the 
dead center of Chicago, you hit the Garrick, 
the Capitol Lounge, Elmer’s, the Pre-vue. All 
of these come up with good jazz at some time 
or another during the year; the Garrick always 
has fine stuff. Upstairs, they've usually got a 
scrambling little band, such as the one led by 
effusive trumpeter Jessie Miller, playing inside 
the Stage Bar. Downstairs, the low-ceilinged 
Lounge is always jumping. Red Allen and his 
group, with J. C. Higginbotham on trombone 
and Don Stovall on alto, a good bassist and 
pianist and a superb drummer, Alvin Bur- 
roughs, play as loud and as well as any small 
band west of New York. They get with the 
crowd down there, and the crowd gets with 
them, and the result is a gemiitlichkeit rare 
even for jazz spots and boites. 

Back in ‘The Apple,’ as musicians inti- 
mately and affectionately call New York, there 
have been several noteworthy jazz events. Eddie 
Heywood’s charming little band played at the 
two Cafe Societys, Uptown and Downtown, 
is now at the Three Deuces on 52nd Street 
and can be heard on one Commodore record, 
a coupling of Begin the Beguine and I Cover 
the Waterfront. Eddie’s pianistic and scoring 
excellences have been audible in all his en- 
gagements and can be heard at some length 
on this twelve-inch record, whereon, in typical 
Heywood fashion, the arrangements build 
from his runs of broken thirds, and spot mel- 
low voicings of trumpet, trombone, alto sax- 
ophone, piano, (with bass and drum backing). 
Rhythmic schmaltz is Eddie’s happy métier; he 
makes more of a lovely melody than almost 
anyone except King Cole or Duke Ellington, 
without ever losing the underlying beat or 
surrendering to uncontrolled lushness. 

Woody Herman, after some years of scuffl- 
ing, of almost but not quite making it, brought 
a band into New York this summer that is 
surely the best white \jazz crew around. Bases 
for this superlative are the arangements, so 
handsomely Ellingtonian in manner and mood, 
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Eee jazz critic says of 
KEYNOTE RECORDINGS 


“here is a lusty instrument 
of distinction in the field 
of collector's hot"... 


and RIGHT HE IS 


for among our discs can be found: 


* Coleman Hawkins’ Quartet 
* Rex Stewart's Big Eight 
Charles Shaver's Quintet 

* Earl Hines 

* Dinah Washington with the 
Hampton Sextet 

Lester Young 

The Kansas City Seven 
"Little Jazz" and his Trumpet 
Teddy Wilson 

Cozy Cole's All Stars 

Flam Stewart 

Johnny Guarnieri 


> 
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And many others in a sensational 
array of jazz talent 


KEYNOTE RECORDINGS, INC. 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


available at all stores 
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modern primitives 
in music on 


ASCH 


records: 


folk music... 


Lead Belly 
Josh White 
Woodie Guthrie 
Burl Ives 


hot jazz... 


Fletcher Henderson 
James P. Johnson 


Mary Lou Williams 
(“the Emily Dickinson 
of the piano’’) 


blues... 


Champion Jack Dupree 
Sonny Terry 
Nora Lee King 


complete catalogue upon request 


STINSON TRADING CO. 
27 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y. 


the fine soloists, Joe Flip on tenor, Bill Harris 
on trombone, Woody on clarinet, the driving 
rhythm section. ; 

Raymond Scctt has polished his CBS band 
into a brilliant radio organ, capable, as he says 
himself, of reproducing any valuable musical 
sound, any jazz growl or grunt or whisper. 
Raymond’s conversion of these sonorities and 
ululations into material for a network orches- 
tra breaks delightfully with radio tradition 
(every weekday at 4:45 PM, EWT — Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System). 

Unfortunately, the Mildred Bailey show, 
now on CBS Friday nights at 11:30, EWT, 
does not entirely break with the ugly strictures 
of radio. Insofar as it presents Mildred’s mar- 
velous singing and the jazz of a small band 
(Red Norvo, Teddy Wilson, Roy Eldridge or 
Charlie Shavers, Al Hall, Remo Palmieri and 
Specs Powell) the program comes on. But it 
also lingers over some trite arrangements 1n 
the blubbery vein of broadcasting studio music 
and it flounders over some of the least effec- 
tive continuity currently audible on the air. 

Fanatics for the music purveyed at Nick’s 
have been getting their kicks from the Eddie 
Condon show, now on the Blue Saturday at 
1:30 PM, EWT. Lest you think this is the real 
thing, let me disabuse you of some of the false 
impressions vended by that program. This is 
not echt jazz, this is merely the last whimper, 
the noisy death rattle of a group of die-hard 
musicians and fans who like to think that jazz 
said all it had to say twenty years ago, that 
the only way to play it is each man for him- 
self in helter-skelter improvisation, that a show 
of technique in solos and anything in the way 
of complex arrangements are arrant preten- 
sions and spuriously arty. They are wrong, and 
any unbiased comparison of their worn wares 
with the shining efforts of Duke Ellington, 
Lionel Hampton, Jimmy Lunceford, Count 
Basie, Woody Herman, Benny Goodman, King 
Cole, Eddie Heywood, Raymond Scott, Red 
Norvo, etc., etc., will demonstrate just how 
wrong they are. 

On records, the play has been to the smal) 
bands. There are two King Coles that are es- 
sential, the one mentioned above and one that 
has just come out, Gee Baby, Ain’t I Good to 
You, a delightful revival of a fine old tune 
(Capitol). Red Norvo made four excellent 
sides for Blue Note with Edmond Hall’s clari- 
net, Teddy Wilson’s piano and Carl Kress’s 
guitar abetting his brilliant vibraphone, Blue 
Interval, Seein’ Red, Smooth Sailing and Rom- 
pin’ in 44. They are demonstrations of the 
solo talents of Red, Teddy and Ed, and of 
Red’s way with a riff or almost any figure, old 
or new. Under Hall’s name, too, is a bright 
combination of musicians from the Eddie Hey- 
wood and the old Teddy Wilson bands, Cafe 
Society standbys. These boys offer two blues, 
Downtown Cafe Boogie and Uptown Cafe 
Blues, with a breathtaking contribution by 
Eddie Heywood and good work by Emmett 
Bery on trumpet and Vic Dickenson on trom- 
bone (Commodore). Johnny Guarnieri, a 
pianist who can successfully imitate any piano 
style you can name, successfully imitates sev- 
eral in four sides made with a small combina- 
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UNUSUAL IMPROVISATIONS 
IN HOT JAZZ 
6 
Available at Leading Music Stores 
For Complete Catalog 


a 
Write to 


BLUE NOTE RECORDS 
767 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


tion for Savoy, Exercise in Swing, Basie En- 
glish, These Foolish Things and Salute to Fats. 
In the second and fourth he names the pianists 
he’s imitating, Count Basie and the late Fats 
Waller; the first is a mixture of Count and 
Fats, the third ‘a reproduction of the sensitive 
style of Teddy Wilson that is almost better 
than the original. 


Among the big bands, it is Duke Ellington 
again who leads, with the fetching tune, Some- 
one, a lilting exercise for Johnny Hodges’ alto 
(Victor). Johnny returns with a small Elling- 
ton unit in Billy Strayhorn’s masterful impres- 
sionist incantation, Passion Flower, with a 
jumping instrumental at middle tempo on the 
reverse, Going Out the Back Way (Bluebird). 
Some of the ecstasy and fervor of the Lionel 
Hampton band is captured on Hamp’s Boogie 
Woogie and Chop-Chop (Decca) and there 
is ingenuity of conception and execution in 
Will Bradley’s Request for a Rhumba, made 
some years ago but just released (Columbia). 

For the rest, you can’t go wrong with any 
of the host of records made by Coleman Haw- 
kins, still the most indefatigable, prolific and 
able of jazz soloists. Hawk dominates records 
under another leader: Cozy Cole’s Just One 
More Chance and Blue Moon; Through For 
the Night and Father Co-Operates (Keynote) ; 
: he leads his own dates magnificently: How 
Deep Is the Ocean, Stompy, Disorder at the 
Border. Feeling Zero, Rainbow Mist, Woodyn 
You, Yesterday, Bu-dee Daht (Apollo) ; Crazy 
Rhythm, Get Happy (Signature) ; I Only Have 
Eyes For You, *S Wonderful (Keynote). A 
lot of titles to remember, a lot of records to 
buy, but eminently worth the mental and 
monetary effort. 
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A CORRECTION 

Lionel Hampton’s photograph in our Sum- 
mer issue was, through no fault of Mr. Ulanov, 
identified as Sidney Catlett. 
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ON THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


except the interpretation by means of phil- 
osophy of what is more hidden in nature. 
Then lastly, to those who had been thus 
prepared, was given that éxonteta, that 
is, a vision of divine things by means of 
the light of theology. Who does not seek 
to be initiated into such rites? Who does 
not set all human things at a lower value 
and, contemning the goods of fortune 
and neglecting the body, does not desire, 
while still continuing on the earth, to be- 
come the drinking-companion of the 
gods; and, tipsy with the nectar of eter- 
nity, to bestow the gift of immortality 
upon the mortal animal? Who does not 
wish to have breathed into him the Socra- 


tic frenzies sung by Plato in the Phaedrus, 
that by the oarlike movement of wings 
and feet he may quickly escape from 
here, that is, from this world where he is 
laid down as in an evil place, and be car- 
ried in speediest flight to the heavenly 
Jerusalem. We shall be possessed, fathers, 
we shall be possessed by these Socratic 
frenzies, which will so. place us outside of 
our minds that they will place our mind 
and ourselves in God. We shall be pos- 
sessed by them, I say. If we have any- 
thing of value in ourselves, we shall have 
been possessed by them first. For if 
through morals the forces of the affects 
will have been so stretched to the measure 
by means of due proportions, that, with- 
out being disturbed, they sound together 
in concord; and if through dialectic rea- 
son will have moved, keeping time, in her 
forward march; then we shall be learned 
in the frenzy of the muses and shall drink 
in the heavenly harmony with our inner 
ears. Then in his mysteries, that is, in the 
visible signs of nature, Bacchus the leader 
of the muses will! show the invisible things 
of God to us as we philosophize, and will 
make us drunk with the fertility of the 
house of God. In this house, if we are 
faithful like Moses, most sacred theology 
will approach, and will inspire us with 
a twofold frenzy. For the measuring in 
indivisible eternity: within that very lofty 
mirror of sublimity what things are, what 
will be, and what have been, and by gaz- 
ing at the sempiternal beauty of those 
things, we shall be prophets of Phoebus, 
his lovers with wings, and shall finally, 
like burning Seraphim, be learned in that 
inexpressible charity like a furnace, and 
shall be placed outside of ourselves. Yet 
not we ourselves shall be filled with the 
divine presence, but we shall be He who 
made us. 


If any one examines the meanings and 
hidden mysteries of the sacred names of 
Apollo, they will show sufficiently that 
this God is no less a philosopher than a 
prophet. Though Ammonius has followed 
up the matter sufficiently, that is no rea- 
son why I should not handle it in another 
way. There come to mind, fathers, three 
delphic precepts, defences necessary for 
those who are going to enter into the very 
holy and very august temple not of the 
man-made but of the true Apollo who 
illuminates every soul coming into this 
world. You will recognize that they give 
us no other advice than to embrace with 
all our strength this three-way philosophy 
which the present disputation is about. 
For that ndév dyav, that is, “nothing 
too much” rightly prescribes the measure 
and rule for all the virtues through the 
mean proportionality with which morals 
is concerned. Then that yvad. oeautév, 
that is, “know yourself” arouses us and 
urges us towards the knowledge of all 
nature, whereof man’s nature is the part 
in-between and, as it were, the vulva, — 
that is, he who knows himself knows all 
things as in himself, — as Zoroaster wrote 
first, and later Plato in the Alcibiades. 
Lastly within his knowledge, we shall be 
illuminated by natural philosophy and, 
now very near to God, shall say _ ¢f, 


) that is, “Thou art”, in theological saluta- 
tion, addressing the true Apollo with 
familiarity and hence with happiness. 
Let us also consult the very wise 
Pythagoras, who was wise especially in 
| that he never thought himself worthy of 
_the name of wise. In the first place, he 
will warn us not to sit much, that is, not 
» to loosen the reins of the rational part, 
whereby the soul measures, judges, and 
examines everything, and not to lose it in 
slothful idleness. But let us, by the rule 
and practise of dialectic, direct it diligent- 
ly and arouse it. Then he will signify that 
we are to pay special attention to two 
things: pissing against the sun and trim- 
ming our nails between sacrifices. But 
after we have, by means of morals, pissed 
out the flow of appetite of overflowing 
sensual pleasures and trimmed the tips of 
our nails, —as it were, the sharp pricks 
of anger and the stings of animosity, then 
indeed let us begin to take part in the 
aforementioned sacred mysteries of Bac- 
chus, whose father and guide is rightly 
said to be the sun; and let us begin to find 
leisure for our contemplation. Lastly, he 
gives us advice to feed the cock, that is, 
to nourish the divine part of our soul 
upon the knowledge of divine things as 
with solid food and heavenly ambrosia. 
That is the cock at the sight of which the 
lion, — that is, every earthly power —, 
feels fear and awe. That is the cock to 
which intelligence was given, as we read 
in Job. At the crowing of this cock erring 
man returns to his senses. In the early 
dawn each day this cock crows in har- 
mony with the morning stars praising 


God. When dying Socrates hoped he 
would unite the divinity of his soul to 
the divinity of a greater world and was 
already placed beyond the crisis of sick- 
ness, he said he owed this cock to Aes- 
culapius, that is, to the healer of souls. 
Let us also review the records of the 
chaldaeans: we shall see, if we can be- 
lieve them, that through these same arts 
the way to happiness is opened up to 
men. The Chaldean interpreters write it 
as a saying of Zoroaster’s that the soul 
has wings: when the feathers fall off, she 
is borne headlong into the body, and 
when the feathers sprout again, she flies 
up again to the heights. When his pupils 
quizzed him as to the means whereby 
they could acquire minds flying on 
feathered wings, he said the wings were 
moistened with the waters of life. Once 
more, when they questioned him as to 
where they were to seek these waters, he 
answered them figuratively, — as was his 
practise —, that the paradise of God was 
washed and moistened by four streams. 
In the same way, to you who have drun- 
ken of tthe saving waters, the stream 
fromthe: north has-the namie... . 4... . . 
which denotes “the straight”; that from 
thenwestteas cso. 8 cnet , which means 
“light”; and that from the south...... 
seas , which we can translate as “piety”’. 
Give close attention, fathers, and consider 
carefully that these doctrines of Zoroas- 
ter’s mean absolutely nothing except that 
by moral science as by winter waters from 
the north we should wash the dirt away 
from our eyes, and that with dialectic as 
with a ruler pointing north we should 


direct our eyesight along a straight line. 
Then, in the contemplation of nature let 
us accustom our eyes to suffer a still feeble 
light of truth, as if the birthplace of the 
rising sun, that finally by theological piety 
and the most sacred worship of God, we 
may, like the eagles of heaven, endure 
bravely the very radiant brightness of the 
sun at noon. These are perhaps those 
morning, noon, and evening knowledges 
sung first by David and explained more 
fully by Augustine. This is that midday 
light which makes the Seraphim burn in 
series, and which equally illuminates the 
Cherubim. This is that land towards 
which old father Abraham was always 
setting out. This is that place which, as 
in the spiritual world, is no place, accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the moors and the 
cabalists. And if it is right to make public 
as in a riddle something from more 
hidden mysteries, — after the sudden fall 
of the man from heaven has condemned 
our heads to dizziness; and, according to 
Jeremiah, Death has come in through the 
windows and stricken breast and _ liver, 
let us call to Raphael the heavenly physic- 
ian to free us by morals and dialectic as 
by saving medicine. Then, when we are 
restored to good health, Gabriel the 
strength of God will dwell in us. Lead- 
ing us through the wonders of nature, 
and judging of the virtue and power of 
God everywhere, he will finally hand us 
over to the high priest Michael, who will 
distinguish the veterans in the service of 
philosophy with the priesthood of theo!- 
ogy, as with a crown of precious stones. 


[To be concluded | 
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TRAFFIC WILL BE HEAVY 


(Continued from page 95) 
plates and fixed their picnic lunch. The boys 
were surprised, they didn’t expect the girls to 
have such a good luncheon. They had every- 
thing they wanted in cake, fruit, salad; later, 
candy was passed around. 


After luncheon, Rosebud said, “Let’s take 
some pictures.” So many pictures were taken, 
and then Joe said to her, “Rosebud, I want 
to take a nice picture of you with those lovely 
dark curls of yours, and that pretty rosebud in 
your hair. That will be a pretty remembrance 
of you, and every time I look at it, dear, Pll 
think of the nice time we all had at this party.” 

So Rosebud posed for the picture. They 
played games and played ball, and then they 
decided to take a walk up this big hill. All 
took hands and walked up the hill; now they 
decided to run down for fun and to get down 
faster. They started to run, and oh, Rosebud 
stumbled and fell. 


Joe picked her up and said, “Dear, did you 
hurt yourself?” But Rosebud laughed and said 
that she didn’t. She wouldn’t admit it even if 
she did get hurt. 

After they got down the hill, there were 
many pretty flowers so they all picked bou- 
quets to take home, for the farmer told them 
to. They didn’t want to leave, but they had 
a long way to go and the driver knew how 
crowded the roads are, coming in to town on 
a Sunday afternoon, so he said, ‘Rosebud, 
the gang better get going; for we want to get 
home early. Traffic will be heavy.”’ 
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